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“THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT, AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 


Vor. XXVI—New Serizs, No. 1096.] LONDON: WEDNESDAY, NOV. 7, 1866. 
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po SUNSTAMPED .. 5d. 
Price NAH Eö . 64. 


EW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
LEWISHAM. 
Minister — Rev. HENRY BAKER. 


The Memorial-stone of this Church will be laid on Turspay, 
November 20th, 1866, by 


SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq. 


An Address will be delivered by the Rev. Robert Vaughan, 
D. D. The Revs. T. Binney, Newman Hall, LL B., Ur. 
Halley, J. G Rogers, B. A., J. Corbyn, R. Seddon, J. Viney; 
Geo. Martin, J. Beazley, and other ministers, have also pro 
mised to take part in the services. Co'd Collation at Half- 
past Two, Tea at Six, Public Meeting at Seven. 


XETER HALL LECTURES. 


These Lectures will be Resumed this Winter, and Delivered 
by Very Rev. HENRY ALFORD, D D., Dean of Canterbury; 
Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D, Minister of Rutland square Pres- 
byterian Church, Dubjin; Rev. WILLIAM AEHNO“T, M. A.; 
Hon and Rev. B. W. NOEL, M.A.; kev. J. C. MIT LER, 
DD; Very R. v. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D. D. Dean of 
Emly; Rev. GERVASE SMITH M. A; Rev. THOMAS 
BINNEY, Minister of the Weigh House Chapel; Rev. 
SAMUEL MARTIN; Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR, M. A., 
President of the Methodist Conference. 


Tickets for the [Cour e only, 2s. 6d., admitting to any part 
of the Hall, may te had at the Young Men's Christian A. so- 
ciation, 105, Aldersgate street, City, and at the usual depots. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 


Meat cooked at a distance of 100 feet from the fire by visible 
rays. A cigar lighted, and other combustibles set on fire ina 
darkened room by invisible rays. These and other remarkable 
experiments will be exhibited in Professor Pepper’s new 
Lecture on Combustion by Invisible Rays,” which will be 
given on Tuesday, November 6th, at Eight o’clock. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 
MAITLAND-PARK, HAVERSTOCK-HILL, N.W. 


* 


M. P 
*Sir William Heathcote, Bart, 
Be * 


SPECIAL ELECTION : CHOLERA CASES. 


The Committee of the Orphan Working School, at their first 
meeting after the outbreak of cholera in the East of London, 
upon mature consideration, deemed it to be their duty as the 
managers of an Orphan Asylum at once to offer their aid and 
assistance in order to mitigate, as fir as they possibly could, 
the distress of the cuffering and bereaved poor by admitting, 
at a Special and Extra Election, Ten Orphans whose Parents, 


that the Governors of the Charity will very heartily endorse 


ance with the rules. The circumstances at once called for 


prompt action, and although very little has been attempted | 
in the way of appeal, yet a sum exceeding 3001., or about | 


fourth part of the sum required, has been contributed towards 
the expense of maintaining these Ten additional Orphans, 
As the average period of continuance in the School is five 
years, and the average annual cost per child is 251, it will be 
seen that it will require the sum of 1,250/. to meet the expenses 
attendant upon the admission of these Ten Orphans. The 
Committee, therefore, APPEAL for an additional THOU- 
SAND POUNDS, to defray the charges upon the general 
income of the Charity which this special effort will involve. 


On behalf of the Committee, 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary, 
£6, Ludgate-hil], London, E. C. 
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SPECIAL ELECTION—CHOLERA ORPHANS. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 
MAITLAND-PARK, near HAMPSTEAD, N. W. 
For Children of both Sexes, and from any part of the United 
Kingdom, 
PaTRO“S:—Her Majesty the QUEEN; their Royal High- 
nesses the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES. 

A SPECIAL GENERAL COURT of GOVERNORS will 
be held on ‘I}HURSDAY, the 22nd November next, at the 
LONDON TAVERN, BISHOPSGATEK-STKEET WITHIN, to 
ELEUT TEN CHILDREN to the benefits of the Charity—viz., 
Five Boys and Five Girls. 

The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR will preside. 

The Chair will be taken at Twelve o’clock, aud the Poll 
will be closed at Two precisely, after which hour no votes can 
be received. | 

JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary, 

Office, 56, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 

Contributions are very earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received, Annual Subscription for One Vote, 
10. 6d.: for Two Votes, II. 1s, Life Donation for One 
Vote, 51. 5s.; for Two Votes, 10/. 10s.; the Votes increasing 
in proportion to the contribution, Lersons subscribing on 
the Day of Election will be entitled to Vote on that occasion. 


A LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for 
INFANTS, 

ALBERT-ROAD, UPPER HOLLOWAY, N. 
Patrons: The PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES, 
For Orphans from Early Infancy from any part of the 
Kingdom. 

The FOURTH HALF-YEARLY MEETING will take place 
on PUURSDAY, November 15, at the LONDON COFFEE- 
HOUSL, LUDGAILE-HILL, for the Election of TWELVE 
INFANTS trom the let ot Candidates. The Chair will be 
taken at Twelve o'clock precisely by 

ANDREW LUSK, Easq., Ald., M. P. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Hon, Secretary. 

Office, 56, Ludgate-hill, E. C. 

Contributions will be thankfully received, and are ear- 
nestly solicited. Annual Subscription for Oue Vote, 108. 6d. ; 
for Iwo Votes, EI 18. Life Donation of a Subscriber for One 
Vote, Sl. 6s. ; of a Governor for Two Votes, lul, 108. The 
Votes increasing in proportion to the Contribution. Persons 


subscribing on the day of Election will 
that occasion, 7 n will be entitled to Vote on 
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ö 110 a ' le aad S. W., London; 
or Father only, may have died of Cholera, being quite sure | Burlington-gardens, W.; Messrs, Parsons and Co., Oxford; 


and approve such a proceeding, thongh not in strict accord- | or Messrs. Mortlock and Co., Cambridge. 


— — 
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KEBLE MEMORIAL 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PROPOSED COLLERE AT 
OXFORD, IN MEMORY OF THE AUTHOR Of 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR.” 


It is proposed to give public and permanent expression to 
the love and reverence entertained for the Author of“ The 
Christian Lear,“ by building and endowing a College or Hall, 
at Oxford, worthy to take its place among the stately founda- 
tions of ancient days, and to call it by his name, 


Here young men, whom want of means would otherwise 
deprive of a University education, may, at a very small cost, 
be trained as Christian gentlemen—many of them, it is hoped, 
as Pastors of the Church he so much loved. 


The Committee earnestly invite all who have been taught, 
comforted, and strengthened by this sweet Singer of the 
Church to join in this tribute to his memory. 


NAMES OF COMMITTEE, 
(Those marked * are also Trustees.) 
*His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, President, 


Earl Nelson *Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy, 
*Earl Beauchamp M.P 

*Lord Richard Cavendish 
*Bishop of Oxford 

*Bishop of Salisbury 

*Bp. of Gloucester and Bristol 
*Lord Lyttelton 

*Sir Roundell Palmer, Q. C., 


Earl of Devon 

Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 

Rev. E. B Pusey, D D. 

Rev. W. W. Shirley, D. D. 

Rev. Warden of All Souls’, 
Oxford 

Rev. Professor Mansel 

Prof. Montague Bernard 

P. J. A. Shaw Stewart, Haq. 

Rt. Hon. Sir John T. Cole- John G. Talbot, Esq. 
ridge 

Hon. Treasurer.—J. A. Shaw Stewart, Esq., 13, Queen’s 

Gate, W., London. 


Hon. Secretary.— Henry E. Pellew, Esq., 22, Boltons, S. W., 
London. 


Office.—3, Waterloo-place, S. W., London. 


Clergymen and laymen in any part of the United Kingdom, 
in the colonies, or in foreign countries, who are willing to aid 
in carrying out the objects of the KEBLE MEMORIAL. are 
invited to communicate immediately with the Hon. Sec., to 
arrange plans for collecting and remitting contributions to 
the fund. 

Subscriptions may be spread over five years without becom- 
ing a claim on the estate in case of death, and should be paid 
to the Hon Treasurer, or to the account of the Trustees, at 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co, 16, St. James’s-street, 
the Bank of England, Western Branch, 


HENRY E, PELLEW, 
Hon, Sec, 
3, Waterloo-place, S. W. 


N.B.—Cheques rent to the Hon. Sec. should be crossed, 
‘* Herries and Co.“; and Post-office orders made payable in 
St. James's-street. 


M. g, d 0 KE BAINES, 
RAILWAY COMPENSATION VALUER, &c., 


105, Cheapside, E. C. 


Being extensively engaged in conducting CLAIMS for 
COMPENSATION against RAILWAY COMPANIES, Mr. 
Baines takes this means of offeriug his services to his nume- 
rous Friends who may be affected by the various Railway and 
other Public Works in and around the Metropolis. 


The very large number of cases that have already passed 
through his hands and been satisfactorily arranged, enables him 
with confidence to undertake the conduct of any Claims en- 
trusted to his care. 


Assurances effected. Rents collected. 
Valuations for Probate undertaken. 


Auction Sales and 


fTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under Tun CoMPANIEs’ Act, 1862,” kept in stock. Share 
Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals Designed and 
Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet-street, 2 E. C., 
and opposite the Railway Stations, London- bridge, S. E 


— — — — 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 
GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 78. Gd. ; 

or Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for £1 Is. 
the Perfect Course of Lessons, 


London: 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


—— — 


T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
A SOLICITOR, carrying on an extensive practice about 
Forty miles north of London, has a VACANCY for an 
ARTICLED CLERK, Premium required. 
Apply to A. T. Craig, Esq., 9, King’s-road, Bedford-row, 
Loudon. 


ANTED, a CERTIFICATED MASTER, 

for the BUCKINGHAM BRITISH SCHOOL. A 
married man vould be preferred, whose wife would teach 
sewing three or four afternoous a week. He would be required 
to enter upon his duties at Christmas. 
Apply, with full particulars, to Mr. A. L. Field, Hon, Sec., 
Buckingham. 


Ws TED, on the lst of January next, a 

SCHOOLMISTRESS trained upon the British School 
System, to instruct GIRLS in a DAY SCHOOL connected 
with the Baptist Church, South Parade, Leeds, Salary, 20/. 
per annum and the children’s pence. i 


Apply, by letter, before the 2lst of November, to James 


— PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


HEAD MAsTER: Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. 


Seconp Master: EDWARD STEANE JACKSON, Kaq,, M.A. 


TERMS: 
For Pupils entering under 14 years of age, 50 guineas, 
For Pupils entering above 14 years of age, 60 guineas. 


The Next TERM will COMMENCE on the 25th JANUARY, 


by which time the New Buildings will probably be completed. 
A part of them are already occupied. 


rate Terms. 


HE COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, BIRK- 
DALE PARK, SOUTHPORT. 
Home comforts. Superior educational advantages. Mode- 


Prospectuses and References from the Rev. E. 
Webster, M.R.C.P., Principal. 


— 


RS. WASHINGTON WILKS’S EDUCA- 

TIONAL and CALISTHENIC ESTABLISHMENT 
for YOUNG LADIES, at FINCHLEY, five miles north of 
London, Four Vacancies at present. Iu addition to complete 
and systematic culture in ali branches of instruction and 
accom plishmeuts, special attention is given to physical de- 
velopment and hygiene. Twelve Pupils only received. Refer- 


euces to ministers, medical gentlemen, and others, Terms 
free on application. 
HITTINGTON HOUSE, FOREST- 


HILL, SY DEN HAM.—The Rev. II. J. CHANCELLOR 
receives young gentlemen to board aud educate. The course 
of instruction includes the subjects required for the Oxford 
Local Examinations. Masters in Music, Drawing, aud 
Modern Languages. Referees—Sir F G. Moon, Bart., E. 
Hamilton, Esq., A. P., Professor Fawcett, Esq , M. P., Rev. 8. 
martin, J. Spence, D. D., Newman Hall, LL. B., W. J. Unwin, 
LL. D., R. D. Wilson, W. J. Todd, &c. &. Other references, 
with terms, sent on application. 


N — Best Coals only. — GEO. J. 
COCKERELL and Co.’s price is now 288. per ton cash 
forthe BEST SCREENED COALS, as supplied by them to 
her Majesty and H. R. H. the Prince of Wales—13, Cornhill, 
E. C.; Purtleet-wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, E. C.; Eaton- 
wharf, Grosvenor-canal, Pimlico (oftice next to the Grosvenor 
Hotel), S. W.: Sunderland-wharf, Peckham, S. E.; and 
Durham-wharf, Wandsworth, S. W.; and at Brighton. 
CauTion.—The above are the only addresses of G. J. C. and 
Co., and they employ no Agents elsewhere, entitled to use 
their name. 


— I 


N Screw Steamers and Railway.— 

LEA and COMPANTL'S Price for HET TON, 
HASWELL, or LAMBTON WALL’S-END, the best House 
Coal, lirect by screw steamers, or the Great Northern Rail- 
way, is 27s. per ton; Hartlepoo!, or Wall’s-end Seconds, 26s. ; 
best Silkstoue (G. Chambers and Co.’s), 243, ; Wharucliffe, 24s. ; 
second-class, 23s. ; new Silkstone, 23s.; Clay Cross, 243, and 
21s., Derby Bright, 2)8.; Barnsley. 21s. ; Kitchen Coal, 20s. ; 
Tanfield Moor, fur Smiths, 203.; Hartley, 20s.; best small, 
14s. Coke, 15s. per chaldron net cash. Delivered, thoroughly 
acreened, to any part of London. All orders to LEA and 
CO.’8 Otlices, Highbury, N.; Kingsland, N. E.; Great 
Northern Railway Coat Department, King’s-cross, N.; and 
4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park Basin. N. W. No Travellers 
or Agents employed. 


—— 


EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
32, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
(Established 1847.) 


Accumulated Premium Fund,. .. 
Annual Iucome (1863) . 


BRITISII 


. £325,928 
do, 873 


The following are some of the distinctive features, of this 
Company :— 
) I—LARGE BONUSES WITHOUT LIABILITY. The 
Company being based on the mutual principle, the whole of 
the protits are divided amongst the assurers without involving 
any individual risk. Profits divided every third year, and 
muy be applied in Keduction of future Premiums, added to 
Policy, or received in Cash, at the option of the assurer, Next 
division will take place in 1867, 

11.—Free Policies for equitable amounts with participation 
in future profits, without further payments, granted to mem- 
bers who after three years are unable to continue their 
premiums, or, if preferred, the cash value will be paid on 
surrender of the policy. 

I11.—Doubtful or invalid lives assured on a new, safe, and 
equitable plan. 

1V.—Ska Risk AND FoREIGN REsIDENCE.—No extra premium 
charged for voyages to Canada aud the United States, nor for 
residence there within certain limits. 


Proepectuces and all needful information may be obtained on 


application to 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


— — — — — eee ++ 


MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES. - Money 


Leut on Personal Security, Leases, &. 


SUMS from 10¼. to 300“. ADVANVCED two or three days 
after application, for two years, One year, aud six Mouths (te- 
payable by weekly, monthly, or Quarterly instalments), and 
gvod bills discounted. Charges moderate, and strict contidence 
observed, 


LONDON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY : Office, 
297, Goswell- road, London. Office Hours, Nine till Four. 


Forms of application and prospectus (gratis) on receipt of a 
stamped envelope, 


Stocks, 62, Briggate, Leeds, 


f II. FLEAR, Manager. 
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Nov. 7, THE NONCONFORMIST. 1866. 
. One Shilling each, post free for extra stamp, COMPLETION OF DR. FAIRBAIRN’S BIBLE 


FRANKS, SON, & COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE THA DBHALEBRBS, 
40, QUEEN-STREET, CANNON-STREET WEST, E. o. 


“STANDARD TEAS” 
(STRONGLY RECOMMENDED) 
Composed of a choice selection of teas to combine strength 
flavour. 
No. 1 Black, at 2s. 10d, WG + Biot, Soon, oat Ee. 


* 2 Black, at 8s, 2d, K 
70 4 ditto, at 88 


in 61d. and 1b. Canisters. The 
Canisters and Carriage paid. Small 
ei ee eee ee T8 —0 


include 
ples sup- 


TES of Revs. * Eu er 
Cumming 1 Marti nne am 
Landels, O. H. 8 1525 W. 1 John B Brigh ht M. P., and 
Cartes of every celeb y published. 

iad 5 ls. per co Will-o” the-Wisp on 


r packet, free for 
rederick Jones, 140, 


W . 
co o 
gen les en Photographie Company, 18, 


ENSON, J. W., by Special Appointment to 
B H. R. H. a pesos of Wales po 


a, }JORNIMAN's PURE TEA. 
All will receive with satisfaction, the an- 
D in consequence of the Reduction 33 7 


SAU IRA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“PHE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepered solely by Lua snd Pesarms. 
: 
Wrapper, Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


„„ Sold olesale and for Export, by the Proprietois 
bag egg 3 
40., &c,, aud by Grocers and Oilmen 


THE SHILLING GANDLES OF THE SEASON. 


ROCK SPERM, 
Transparent as Paraffine. 
MARBLE SPERM, 
White, hard, and smooth as Alabaster. 

BOTH NAMES COPYRIGHT. 


SOL» MANUFACTURERS, 


J. O., & J. FIELD. 
To be had in all sizes, of all Dealers, at One Shilling per Ib. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 


This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dublin 
Prize — It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
* 


te. 84. A ee eee Bowne & Lon 
don sipal towns in 8 02 
w 2 8. — Wind: -street, London, W 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, . % Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky.” 


EREZ.—PURE PALE 
per Dozen, inclusive of railw e. Recommended 
7 888 8 Brett and  Furnival’s 1 
1 an t-atreet, Piccadilly Circus 
ed 1899, Prices current on application. 


SHERRY, 25s. 


RUPTURGS. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’'S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
3 TRUSS, requiring no steel sp round the 
„ uu recom mended for the following arities and 


Sage 1—lst. Facility of application; ands Perfect freedom 

ual gee in position of th 1 Taare ag 
an on of the night or 

ath. 1 kind of exercise 0 the ligt tel 


“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
approbation j and Ar the mae o it to all 
ose who stand in need of that protection, which 


vo fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from other 
— in thes truss as from that which we have the highest 
ea thus recommending.” —Church and State Gaseite, 


— the following eminent 338 :— Willian, 


and the Truss 


post. on 
of the body, two inches below the hips, to she 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
ee 46e., 2ls., 260. 6d., and 31a, 6d 


2 "a Double Truss 81a, 64., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage 


1s. 8d. 
e 42. and 52s, 2 ls. 10d. 
Post-office Orders made payable to Post 
Office, Piccadilly. a 
NEW PATENT 


of 
Con VEINS, in 

sad 2. Kl. and denen . 7 ial 
John White, Manufacturer, 238, Piccadilly, London; 


BEN SON, Old —— and Westbourne- 


R.., Professor of 2 . Guthrie, eg v 


| Acidity of the Stomach, Headache, Heartburn, Gout, and 


BENSON'S WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 


— 


BEN SON’S WATCHES, sent safe by post. 


BENSON'S CLOCKS, manufactured by 
Steam Power. 


— 8 nn & ELECTRO-PLATE. 


BENson’s GOLD JEWELLERY. Novel 
and Artistic. 


a 8 ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


grove. 


ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and CITY 
SHOW-ROOMS, 68 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 


j 


| 


DICTIONARY 
Just published, in two large vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, £3 12s, 


HE IMPERIAL BIBLE DICTIONARY, 


Historical, Biographical, Geographical, and Doctri 
b Numerous Eminent Wri ; . — Rev. Farmer 
AIRBAIRN, D. D., Author Many H 1 of the Soripture, 


&c. Illustrated in 
aud Steal, Engravings on Wood 
Blackie and Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 


— 


FOR SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND GENERAL REFERENCE. 
Cloth, red edges, 10s, 6d. ; half morocco, 13s., 


HE STUDENT’S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, Etymological, Pronouncing, and Ex- 
ee: a Jonx Oaitvig, LL. D. With about 300 
gravings on W 
„The best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all 
within moderate com — tor. 4 


Blackie and Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 


— — 


In crown 8vo, bevelled boards, red edges, gilt lettered, 
price 2s, 6d., 


ISCOURSES on the LORDS PRAYER. 


By CatzB WEBB, Author of ** Sensibility of Separate 
Souls Considered,” ‘*‘ Church Distinguished,” &0. 


London: Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 


OD BLESS the PRINCE of WALES.— 

New National Song. Composed by Brinity Ricuarps, 

Sung with wondrous effect by Mr. Sims Reeves, 88; ditto 

four voices, 2d.; ditto four men’s voices, 2d, Also, by the 

same ed com „ Poor Mary Ann,” for | * 
voices, 2d.; and his 4 pa songs, 25 Through the day 

“* Sweet day 80 * Boat Song, 28. Harp of Maine 


London : Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 


W. F. 
THOMAS 9: SEWING 
& cos i MACHINES. 


67, st. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD; 66, NEWGATE ST. 
& REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD Sr., LONDON. 
CATALOGUES & SAMPLES OF WORK FREE. 


DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
WITH A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANOCBD. 
BY USING 


The Celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, 
4d. and 6d. each, Manufactured by 


J.C, & J. FIELD, COPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H. R H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


LENFIELD PATENT STAROH 
Used in the Royal Laundry 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1962. 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
AND BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with prices of 1,000 
artioles of BEDROOM FURNITU sent (free by post) on 
application to FILMER and SONS, Upholsterers, 41, 82, and 
2. Bern K London, W., and 34, and 36, Charles-atreet, 
Oxford-street,. W 


— 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 


RINOLINE.—LADIES should at once see 


THOMSON’S NEW STYLB, which, light, graceful, and 
elegant in outline, combines comfort and economy with the 
very latest fashion. Observe the name, ‘‘THomsom,” and the 
Trade Mark, A Crown.” Sold everywhere. 


Field’s Patent Self-fitting Candles, 


From Ia per Ib. upwards, in all sizes. 
FIELD'S PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES, 


(the original), 1s, 8d. per Ib. 
To be had of all Dealers in Town and Country. 


CRE of? CONSUMPTIVE COUGH by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 

Extract of a letter from Messrs, Carey Cocks and Roper, 
Man of Ross House: — A lady, a few months ago, told us she 
should never fear a consumptive cough again as long as she 
. 71 t a box of Dr. Locock’s Wafers, although the greater 

of her family had died of consumption.“ 


——_ 


* give instant relief to asthma. . coughs, 
and all disorders of the breath and I To Singers 
they are invaluable for clearing and streng g the voice, 
and have a pleasant taste. 


Price 1s. Izd. and 28. 9d. per box. Sold by all Medicine 
endors. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The medical profession for Thirty Years have approved 
of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best remedy for 


| Indigestion ; and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted 
for ladies and children. a sberlin 
1 u BFORD and CO., Chemists, &o. 
Bond London, and sold throughout the world 
4 all respectable Chemists, 
Caution.—See that Dinneford and Oo.” is on each bottle 
aad red label over the cork. 


| 


NEW PATENT | 


HE VILLAGE CONCERTS.—A Selection 

of Popular Songs.—Read the Times of Oct. 20, 1866. 

The following are selected from the programme of one of the 
most agreeable of these concert: Over the waves we float,” 


T. Wrighton), 88.; ‘* Excelsior” Mire, 8 W. Bliss). 8a, ; 3 
„The Mermaid's Bong 1 (Haydn), le. 1 * re sweet 
I home” (Bishop), 18. 64. „The 8 Boy,” 2s. All at 


half-price, with an extra stamp for postage. 


Published by Robert Cocks and Co., — Burlington-street, 
London, W. Order of all Musicsellers 


USIC for VILLAGE CON CERTS. — W. 
Hill's Vocal Trios, for equal voices, 28 books, 2d. each; 
2 4— 105 Rounds and Canons, 13 books, 2d. each; the 
2 25 books, d. and 4d. each; God 
Prince of Wales,” four voices, 2d. ; ditto for four 

oe 8 Voices, 2d. 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W. 


Now ready (Jackson, Walford, and Co., Paternoster-row), 2s. 
post 28. 2d., 


EETH and LONGEVITY, by E. MILES 
and SON, DENTISTS, 16, 1 . STREET, 
CITY, treats of everything needful to be known about 
ARTIFICLaL TEETH, the BEST SETS and NEWEST 
err True gold, rubber, self-adhesive work, 
bie linin for tender gums, &o. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET-STREET (Corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38. 4s, 58., 


and 68. per ream. 


ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d. per thousand. 


STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 
and 28. 6d. per ream, 


FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. Gd. 


per ream. 


BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 
6s, 6d. per ream, 


BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. 
per 100—Super-thick quality. 


NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, 
Arms, oc Address, on best qualities of Paper or Envelopes 
Coloured — . (Relief) reduced to ls. per 100. Polished 
Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, 
from 5s.; three letters, 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 


SERMON PAPER, plain 4s. per ream; 
Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. An immenee variety in all sizes and 
qualities always in stock. Samples forwarded free. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the 
most liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 es, 28. per dozen. Universal System do., with 
engraved head lines, 1s, 4d. and 2s. 9d. per doz. 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Sta- 
7 Cabinets, — Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait 


4s, Od and 


(ESTABLISHED 1841, 


— =~} 


VENTION BETTER THAN CURE.— 

—4 the N of Epidemic it is of the utmost 

tomach should be kept free from dis- 

and the B po he we a a state ce. Both these objects 

may be aun or the use of KAY EKS WORSDELL’S PILLS, 

remove ali noxious accumulations from the system, and 
build up the health by their purifying and tonic effect, 


Sold „A. va 1 Vondors, Wholesale Depot, 22, Bread 
street, Lond 


im 


— 


IIN DIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


GENTLE APERIENT anp 4 POWERFUL TONIO, 


CONSUMPTION.—DR. CHURCHILL’S 


Successful Treatment of Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, 
Chronic Cough, General Debility, Loss of 8 &., by 


the Syrups of Hypophosphite o Lime, Soda, and Iron, ‘and 
by the os Hypophosphite of 8 and of Manganese, 
repared b . Swann, of Paris. ce 4s, 6d. per bottle 


olesale 14 1 Agents, DINN Bron and Co, Chemists 
172, Bond-street, London. 


— — 


HAAR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S INSTAN- 
TANEOUS COLUMBIAN, the Best in the World, in 
the New York ori Packets. The only dye that remedies 
the evil — 4. * Black or Brown, price 48. 6d., 78., 
and 14s. A. all Chemists and Perfumers, 
Wholesale, PR. — Sons, Wholesale Perfumers, 5, 
Great Marlborough-street, W.; 93 and 95, City-road, H.C. 


Bald Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s, lid, 2, Od, and 11 | London. 
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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


— 


COLENSO v. GLAD STONE 
JUDGMENT. 


Some of our readers will probably remember 
that about two years ago, the Trustees of the 
Colonial Bishoprics Fund, including among 
others the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Mr. Hubbard, M.P., Vice-Chancellor Wood, and. 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, declined paying 
the sum of 660/. a-year to Dr. Colenso, the 
Bishop of Natal, in pursuance of a previous 
contract made with him, in D of a 
sentence of deposition passed upon him by the 
Bishop of South Africa, his supposed metro- 
politan. Dr. Colenso thereupon filed a Bill 
against the trustees ing upon them to set 
aside 10, 000l. out of the fund for the purpose of 
securing the income of the Bishop of Natal, 
and also to pay him (Dr. Colenso) the amount of 
salary they had withheld from him. The de- 
fendants contended, in reply to the Bill, that 
according to the judgment of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council which had pronounced 
the sentence of Dr. Gray, the Metropolitan of 
South Africa, null and void, Dr. Colenso had 
never been a bishop at all within the meaning of 
the original founders of the fund, and set forth 
that they therefore did not feel justified in pay- 
ing over any part of the fund to a bishop in the 
N of Dr. Colenso. Lord Romilly, the 

aster of the Rolls, gave judgment in the suit 
yesterday. 

The noble lord began by lucidly stating the 
facts of the case, and then proceeded to con- 
sider, first, what were the duties of a bishop of 
the Church ; then, what was the real condition of 
the Colonial Churches; afterwards, how the 
letters patent granted by the Crown affected the 
status of the bishops ; and, lastly, how the Colo- 
nial erage 9 Fund, on which Dr. Colenso 
made his claim, ought to be dispensed. There 
could be no doubt, he said, that the consecra- 
tion of Dr. Colenso by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, had made him a bishop with episcopal | 

wers, so far as they did not include coercive 
jurisdiction over his flock. He could confer ordi- 
nation, consecrate churches, hold confirmations. 
These were powers not confined to one particular 
KS but universal. Unconnected with the State, 

bishops were alike, territorial districts being 
usually assigned to them, and powers over those 
districts conferred upon them, only for the con- 
venience of the Catholic Church (using that 
term in its proper, comprehensive, and classical 
sense), s that there could be no doubt whatever 
as to the position of Dr. Colenso as a bishop of 
the Church of England. Of these episcopal 
22 the judgment of the Judicial Committee 

d not deprived him. He was a titular bisho 


all the world over, and a territorial bishop within 


, | not the 7 an 


| referred to had decided, not that a bishop in our 
colonies had not any authority, but that he had 
exercised by Dr. 
Gray in establishing a synod with powers 
which only the Legislature could possess. 


g| His, in short, was a consensual jurisdiction, 


and not a state tribunal. Now, in his (Lord 
Romilly’s) opinion, letters patent, although the 
could not establish any new ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals in the colonies, did establish this— 
namely, that all questions affecting the Colonial 
Church must be dealt with as in the Church at 
home, but without any of the powers given to a 
territorial bishop in the Church of England. 
The inhabitants of South Africa might e to 
form an ecclesiastical association, to elect a 
bishop, and to abide by his decisions. In that 
case, the evil power might enforce them, but 
then it would be simply the Church in South 
Africa, just as the Episcopal Church was the 
Church in Scotland, of which the Queen would 
not be the head. As to the defence of the 
trustees to the effect that they could not give 
their funds without a breach of trust, inasmuch 
as the original founders of the see never con- 
templated the ro of an independent 
bishop, he said the promoters of these sees 
could hardly have contemplated the establish- 
ment of Episcopal power above the Crown. 
But it was a trite maxim of law that ignorance 


did not excuse, and, according to that maxim, 
the contributors ought to have been acquainted 
with the fact that the bishop could not act 
without reference to the civil tribunals. It 


could not be said that the Bishop of Natal had 
“no effective jurisdiction,” because he was 
liable to have his decisions reviewed by the 
civil power. This was the case with all colonies 
where there was a legislature and no Established 
Church. He (Lord Romilly) did not mean to 
say that Bishop Colenso could not be removed 
from his bishopric on account of immorality, or 
of abandonment of the Christian faith. That 
matter, however, had not been raised by the 
defendants. If it had, he might have been com- 
pelled to decide it. His judgment was that the 
ve of the 2 s bill must be granted, 
and that the defendants must pay the costs, 
with the r of those of the Attorney- 
General, and the personal oosts of the trustees. 


Unless we misconstrue the effect of this 
decision, it corrects the view taken by the 
public of the status of Colonial Churches result- 
ing from the judgment of the Judicial Committee 
in a former case. We, and we believe most 
others, inferred from that judgment that a 
bishop in a Colonial Church no authority 
but such as his flock might agree to vest in him. 
Lord Romilly, however, seems to have ruled 
that the inference is a mistaken one—that the 
bishop carries with him into his allotted diocese 
effective ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and that he 
is liable to have his decisions revised and 
reversed by the civil power at home. These 
churches, then, are branches of the Church of 
England, limited by all the restrictions, and 
denied all the privileges, of the Established 
Church with which they are united: They are 
not merely in communion with the Church of 
England—they are integral parts of it. They 
cannot modify their organisation, nor revise 
their Liturgy, nor make new rules of discipline, 
nor depart in any manner from the origi 
model, without being liable to be called to 
account by the civil power, subject to the final 
review, on appeal, to the Judicial Committee. 
On the other hand, they have no exclusive pri- 
vileges, save such as the colonial Legislatures 


may give them. 


The decision, we fancy, will not please those 
Churchmen who aim at placing the Colonial 
Churches, as branches of the Church of England, 
beyond and above the reach of civil law. 


cannot, it ap „be independent of State con- 
tro cease to be in union with the 


the diocese of Natal. He could appoint officers : 


and collate to benefices. The judgment already 


— of Eng A bishop appointed by the 
Crown toa diocese which the Crown has created, 


carries with him into that diocese the authority 


of the Crown, and is himself subject to it. This, 
we presume, is not precisely what High-Church- 
men want; nor is it what the Colonial Churches 
are likely to submit to long. og — 
sooner or later, they will have and if they 

not get it in connection with the Church o 


y | England, they will probably break off that con- 


nection, and set up separate local organisations 
of their own. e wait, however, to see how 
the decision will be viewed by those both here 
and abroad whom it most nearly concerns, 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


THE time ig just approaching when the new mem- 
bers of municipal corporations will have to take their 
seats in council; and we are astonished to find that 
amongst the members of some corporations there is 
an evident ignorance of the fact that the old Decla- 
ration has been abolished. We do not, as a rule, 
expect much ordinary intelligence on ecclesiastica 
affairs from Churchmen, but we should have thought 
that their information extended at least to such degree 
as this. Their ignorance of past history is becoming 
almost proverbial ; but it appears that their know- 
ledge of the events of their own day is no greater. 
We have seen, during the last week, several letters, 


the writers of which are interested in corporation 


matters, in which it is stated that the Church 
men of A, B, and C, hold that no such Act 
has been passed as the Act abolishing the 
Qualification for Offices, and that Dissenters 
are obliged, as usual, to make the old Decla- 
ration. We used to hear a good deal about Queen 


Anne being dead; but it appears that she is not 
dead after all. | 


According to common report, almost the last 
county in England from which we ought to expect 
intelligent comment on this subject is Dorset- 
shire. But when we remember that not many 
generations since Dorsetshire possessed more Non- 
conformist congregations than most counties in Dung - 
land, the fact that intelligent comment does come 
from that county may be explained. In the Brid- 
port News of last Saturday there is an article on the 
Corporation Aot, which reviews with great 
historical knowledge and large liberality of feeling 
the history of the old Oaths and Declarations 
abolished by Mr. Hadfield’s Act. The readers are 
reminded that now, “ for the first time, for more than 
two centuries, our Corporations will meet free from 
snares to conscience.” It does not seem possible 
that such language as the following is true of the 
state of England only a short time ago :— 


As we know, from the history of this town, the Acts 
did not exclude Dissenters, There might be 


keepers of warrens under the Crown, oe, 
-house officers, beside persons of more impo 

stations, were required by law to ‘‘ qualify” by takin 
the Lord’s . The clergy were therefore boun 

to administer it, not only to those whom their canon 
laws excommunicated as Dissenters, but also to those 
who made not the slightest pretence of religion, and who 
treated the Sacrament with scorn, If they refused, 
they laid themselves open to an action at law ; which, 
whatever the issue, would be an obvious grievance. 
Lord John Russell alluded in his speech to the following 
statement :—‘* Every one knows there is a church in this 
town (London) ludicrously called the qualifying office : 
here they attend, many of them, not as if they under- 
stood what way were g. flog to do, Some of them are 
sent for out of taverns, or worse places, when tbe ser- 


They | vice is ended, and then (that the gentlemen may not 


have the fatigue of waiting, and may have the prefer - 
ence of those who on — out of devotion) the 
clerk sa n oome — 
the Sacrament, pay their fees, and there is an end of it,” 
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The sentiments expressed at the close of this able 
article are worthy of old Dorsetshire : — 

In the election of our corporation, doctrinal distinc- 
tions ought never to enter. Controversialists may 
denounce each other, as being in darkness, or on the road 
to destruction ; but we suppose, notwithstanding, that a 


London is the Rev. Daniel Wilson, of Islington, who 
is now hounding on the Rent Guarantee Society to 
collect for him the sum of one-and-tenpence, and 
smaller and larger amounts, for “ one year’s tithe rent 
charge.” Islington is a rapidly increasing parish, 
and the tithe-remé charged must be increasing 


man’s creed has not to do with dgment as to 
| lamps and pave — impor- | in proportion. The Evamgelicals are so called because 
| fant matters affecttig an ‘they — appropriated to themselves a likeness 


which no ome has ever recognised to be the Evan 
gelistu. Matthew, the Roman tax -gatherer, appeam 


mosities which were are; 


to wich tiny qpvegiel . * to be heir but of course they igmore the 15280 
Some year u two ind ths Batu da Review, in that when Matthew followed the Saviour he ceased 
an article on Preaching, expressed a natural regret | his tax-gathering. One or two letters 1 ap- 
that, in consequence of present ecclesiastical — 10 the Star on this subject, and “ Isling- 
etiquette, people could not leave church when the tonian writes,— 
sermon was about to begin. This article excited, at 
the time, a good deal of irascible feeling in Church 
writers, but, an we tive in an age when opinions are 
quiokly reversed; when the mere hoariness of an- 
tiquity does not excite that reverence which used to 
attend on old moss and ivy; and when ecclesiastical m 
gods soon descend to the level of heathen idol, we 2 2 
now backing the Saturday Review. This eminent mail upon thoussnds of 
Church jontnal has apparently come to the eng ee yet ayn 
clusion thet it is no longer of any use for people to: the Gospel of 
expect good preaching from ministers of the Hstab- | employing a — sdsicty 
listed Gharch. More than this, it does not see why | 91 in n | 


cultured worshippers should be annoyed and bored | ele matter in u hoax. 
with the platitudes of such ill-qualified men as/ A hoax”! The Islingtonian cannot have lived 
are accustomed to occupy the pulpits of parish | jong under the shadow of an Dvaugelical ” Church. 
churches. It therefore justifies a secession of a por- | By-the-bye, a ratepayer of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
tion of the ion as soon as the prayers are | complains of the same exaction, and, in fact, it 
finished. This is What it-adds:— extends all through the City of London and its 
oustom, or the necessities of instzue- suburbs. There is only one way to meet it —deter- 
ve the cl en of the task of | mined resistance and londly pronounced indignation. 


7 


tithes,” and has onl 


privileged to hear of 
beard of one person of whom they have been demanded. 
reputed 


to be 


of five| at Bayswater, than whom no man is entitled ‘to 
higher respect as an able Christian minister, has, 
we we afraid, just committed an ecclesiastical fuu 


follows :— 
is yeason 40 believe that not a few 


| tic 


ex, 
churches is 


on certain questionable expressions about ” liberty,” 
* order,” “anarchy,” and ‘so ‘forth, — 
nan chat r contemporary has, in our * 2 


: g . . A go agi onalists better than Dr. 
judgment, wisely surrendered an important position. King does, and I er deny the correctness of his 


name hem? -Until an eaample is before your readers, 
I protest, in the name of the 2,700 churches of my do- 
name of its 2 — E wate cane Br. King’s 
name numerous D ons, 6 „KA 
statem a is without peg slo. There 22 
oies in Presbyterianiem to whi — iats are 
not hlind, and defects in Congregationalism df Which 
s ave more conscious dhan other people 
| can be; but Congregationalists, balancing advantages: 
| and disativantages, see nothing in Presbyterianism to 
| allure them into its fold. Nothing is more natural than 
wat persons in a disturbed congregation of our order 
ah geek shelter in a tel ahurch in the 
ne urhood; just as persons from a disturbed 
P ‘congregation come and join us. But Dr. 
pany generalised too fast. His instances of churches 
are from Bis n, and not from ‘his senses and 
henever 
byterian churches, the Presb 


clexgymen preach profitably. It would be far better 
for them to give up the present show, and confine 
themselves to zeading prayers. 

Qbhurehmen, we used to be informed, ‘ure dis- 
tinguished by special courtesy of manner. The in- 


* 
; 


— 4 ok those ‘is purely 
acd to such connection with their ordinances. 
Your readers will be astonished 

needed but the introduction of the 
“not a few Oe 
reo ye Jen 


that the Government 
f Tuam on the 
‘to credit the. 


; 


— ——— —U—ĩ—— 


| m, as 
historioal ohuroh, will have strack its roots iuto the soll 
‘of ‘England for three hundred —＋ Is the wind dt 
1 N London to ry 
touch? : must be great power in this resolution on 


an 


that 
eo ‘of still further ‘ churehes’’ to 
contempt. ‘this it 
ons 
the ta 


«After 
— 


re—a ‘Beales, 


guarded, If it was, Mr. Batchelor's comment is 
certainly not too severe. The fate of the United 
Ministers of the last century ought to be a suffi- 
cient warning to all such ardent Presbyterians as 
hope for an inclusion of Congregational churches in 
their order. All the ongans”’ in the world will not 
exist long enough to play a regniem over the Con- 
gregational ehurehes—Baptist and Independent“ 
of England. 


— — 6—— — 


LORD ROMILLY’S JUDGMENT ON THE 
COLENSO CASE. 


: (From the Times.) 

Whether or not Lord Romilly’s exposition of the 
law be confirmed on appeal, it is much to be re- 
gretted that such a course should have been adopted, 
doubtless from the most conscientious motives, by the 
eminent trustees of the Fund. It was an ill-advised 
measure to refuse Bishop Celenso bis salary upon his 
so-called deprivation by a so-~ealled Synod, owning no 


| allegiance to any recognised power in Church or State. 
It was still more questionable, when the illegality of 


the sentence had been affirmed by the Court 
of Final Appeal, to change the ground of the 
refusal, and to allege reasons which if good at 
all, were equally good against Bishop Gray. It is 
inevitable that his success in resisting a blockade of 


| this kind should be hailed as a triumph by his friends, 


while a different result would probably have failed to 
dislodge him from his see. At the same time, it is 
highly desirable that a basis should be laid by 
judicial interpretation of the existing laws for a legis- 
lative settlement of the anomalous relation between 
the British Crown, the Church of England, and the 
Episcopal Churches of the Colonies. The bill 
introduced last session by Mr. Cardwell pur- 
ported. to be little more than an embodiment of 
principles already sanctioned by the Privy Council ; 
but it was received by one party in the Church with 
a degree of favour which naturally aroused the sus- 
picions of the other. It would perhaps have been 
well had no attempt been made by the Legislature 
to extend the Anglican system of the mother 
country to the colonies. The Church of Eng- 
land is essentially an English institution; it is 
the product of historical conditions which never 
existed in any other nation, and are never likely 
to be repeated in any future age. Nor is it 


| possible to watch its adaptation to modern colonial 


society without a certain sense of incongrnity. If 
we could begin again with the advantage of past 
experience, few statesmen and few Churchmen would 


fall into the errors which have almost brought about 


a dead-lock in the ecclesiastical government of South 
Africa. As it is, we must retrace our false steps as 
best we may. If the laity as well as the clergy of 
Episcopal Churches in our colonies desire complete 
independenoe, let it be conceded freely; but let us 
not give the sanction af a Royal Patent and of a 
solemn consecration by ‘the Primate ofall England to 
bishops over whom no control can ‘be exercised 
either by our civil or by our spiritual courts. 


RITUALISM. 


On Sunday there was again an overflowing congre- 
gation at St. Alban's, Holborn, and some hundreds of 
persons who arrived after eleven ololock vainly strove 
to obtain admission. Morning prayer was said as 
usual at half-past ten, and the Communion office (a 


| separate service) commenced at a quarter-past 


eleven. Four priests took part in it, three of them 
wearing white vestments, with chasubles, &o., 
the celebrant (the Rev. H. A. Walker, M. A., Oriel 
College, Oxford) having a large embroiderd cross on 
his back. The fourth, the Rev. A. H., Stanton, M. A., 
of Trinity College, Oxford, who was the preacher, 
wore a simple surplice, with a white stole and his 
‘University hood. He selected as his text the words, 
% Our conversation is in heaven,” from the Epistle of 
the day. In the course of his sermon, which was 


| delivered with extraordinary earnestness and vigour, 


he said that probably there were some in the 
immense congregation before him to whom the mode 


Jof carrying on the services in that church was dis- 


‘tasteful. To many ornate Ritualism might be 
‘Objectionable, and persons who entertained such 


views would be apt to think that they had nothing 


in common with the clergy of St. Alban's. But they 
had a great deal in common, for they were all 
members of the same Church, had the same Saviour 
to worship, the same God to glorify—they had all 
the same heaven to gain, the same hell to avoid, 


| Dhey had established there a holy bond, which bound 


them together, which no .ecclesiastical disturbances 
or any earthly power could sever, and the founda- 
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made no secret of the elevation of the Host. After | neighbourhood of Salisbury the Church is making long and expensive lawsuit? If 
consecrating the bread, he held the paten oo above we strides Romeward, glorying in stone altars, ee pereonal risk 
his head, and then knelt in secret prayer before pro- midnight celebrations, &0., and that the younger Ster band. che gussdlen dun ale be 
ceeding further with the office. He adopted the | clergy in particular ars engaged in promoting these * 2 n ** 
, : what tedious and expensive process in 
same course with the chalice after consecrating the | delusions. There is also & parish in Lincolnshire one ud onde {provided al 
2 2 9 
wine. Although the church was so crowded, very | recently visited by two priests, one from St. Alban’s, and 
few went up to the altar to communicate. It was who wore long cassocks, with girdles and stoles of | bishop, us fer as money goes, 
announced by the preacher, before commencing his | different colouts, and have been holding crowded | believe 
sermon, that the prayers of the congregation were | bervioes, oatechising the children, &o. — 9 — enough 
desired for the Rev. Charles Argentine Alington, | that the priest can forgive sin, that prayer should be 
M. A., of — 7 Oxford, who is about to — 4 for the dead, and the ** of mi pep : bok enytbing ts 
join the Cen ican Mission, under Bishop | These doctrines are also preached by several ne better than & bing OF wi 
Tozer, who is about to return to England for a brief | clergy round about. 4 doctrines 9 41 — of Beeline, 
period. Dr. Ellicott, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, | The vestments and the rest of the ceremonial when 
Referting to the fact that four junior members of | preached a sermon on Sunday morning in Bristol of their symbolioal meaning become simply 
the University of Oxford have lately simultaneously Cathedral on Ritualism. It was impossible, he said, , and require little or no interference. Lay the 
gone over to the Church of Rome, the Daily News not to 8 the piety and earnestness of the ane to the root, and the branches will wither of ° 
remarks,— . Ritualists. Not only had they in a time of great * Curate,” writing in the Daily News, quite 
Active propagandism on an extensive scale is noto- | trial shown a most admirable example of self-devo- with the Padi Gazette that it is a „ tre- 
riously going on among the Oxford undergraduates, | tion to duty (referring to the labours of the London 8 : „ which is involved in the t 
Those who carry it on are not Roman Catholic emissaries, | clergy d the recent cholera visitation), but we dike on Ratab ed Church, and mak 8 con 
nor men who intend to make converts to Rome, bat | were indebted to them for a new style of preaching. culties of the E . ced 
ynembers of the University of High-Oburch and The bishop traced the movement to a reaction from predecessors at the Reformation produced an answer 
1 titualistic opinions, whose aim, as may be gathered the coldness and self-satisfied Calvinism of the past, | Which we can now see to have been very incom- 
om the writings of their leaders, is to imbue their | and to“ righteous repugnancy and deepening oppo- 
p roselytes with the whole circle of Roman doctrine, and sition to that implied or avowed disbelief in the 
tq prepare them to take part in a movement which has „ which he f M 1 
fo * its general object the reversal of the Reformation, | Zupernat f va is a prevailing 
_ thi restoration of priestly dominion, which all the | racteristie of the times. We may see, too, in the 
ten ets and practices on which ft is based, and an ultimate movement a loyal antagonism to the secretly per- 
red nion with the Papacy, and perhaps at the same time | suasive Socinianism of our days,“ that secret denial 
with 1 the Greek Church, on terms favourable to the | of our own dear Lord that carps at His incarnation 
1 loan priesthood. To gain reoruits, if we are rightly and calls in question His Godhead, daring even to | political reform is to get eo far as 
int ‘med, no art of proselvtism is spared, The a doubt the full propriety of prayer to Him who sitteth | ® revision of the ation Service, or ti 
mom ts of personal influence are used to the uttermost. | at the right hand of the Father, Lord and King for | Service, or about , or making 
Reli sious brotherhoods of a party kind are formed ever. * * much seems due to the mysteriously called Athanasian Yet it 
amos g the young men, under the patronage of the | increasi 3 for unity throughout Christendom must take the matter in hand; and I 
senio s. The confessional plays its part; and lectures ana aan 9 rhaps, gives a character to this 8 is one little stroke of business Parliament m 
are gi ven by party 8 the tendency of which is | 110 hy & v at + | oven this next session—in which I am not 
not so much to instruct or édify in the ordinary way, as | ment ‘0 à iar greater degree t „ would 
to ext snd a party connection among the hearers. The | be able to appreciate. b 
church es of the city offer in aid of the movement all the | This desire for union (said Dr. Ellicott) is really the ! 
fascina tions of the most extreme ritualism, not, we | chief characteristic of the whole movement, It has, let} that the unfortunate rubric which is the bone of con- 
presun te, without the knowledge of the Bishop, who | us not shrink from avowing, much in it that is noble | tention, shall henceforth be taken to mean—so far as 
assures the world that be hears no complaints on the | and holy. It is the desire of loving hearts to bring | relates to the “ornaments of the ministers at all 
sulij ect ; and in one sense with perfect veracity, since, about, even in this age of divisions, that for which our | of their sateen, "NEP or A of the 


when m curate did complain, he not only refused to own dear Lord so solemnly prayed on the last night that | d scarf or stole, and ban top off, 
heat him, but inhibited him from ministering in the He spent with His Apostles. As such, it cannot but no doubt, a few of the most aggravated cases of millinery 
dioc wee. These combined efforts and influences have | command the very deepest sympathy. maniacs. But it would surely leave 


beet i successful ; and an abundant harvest of Romanism | After conceding all this, however, the bishop views | and rites “to save a few from the 
has been produced. But itis not so easy to prevent the ; * 1 is the final cause of ritual.“ 
pros »lytes from disregarding the AA policy of the progress of the movement with distrust and 


: 8 touched the mild and sentimental sacerdotaliem in which 
theit teachers, and going over at once to Rome. Youth apprehension. He does mot seem to think it NECES | some of the choicest spirits of the English Church have 
is no, t very amenable to the arguments of diplomacy, | ®8"Y to invoke the law against the Ritualists, but he indulged. I5 would all by which N 
aon 1er — 1 * oe : 9 — r 8 — ay gy Bae gpg A 4 1 their 1 Pusey and 1 we ome * 
ve accep man prem at the 8 Sir 2 an e care tha ese men go 0 th urch, un at 
Auglit an leaders are sometimes found, we doubt not to the Prayer- book, they do not fall short of it. He idn, od Directorium 2 ica 
concims Geen, Fochags 18 sometimes, ensues’ eee 
wavere ta that life is uncertain, and that if there is only es gee ye rh . did some years | nd ut Yeast to wapport 
one Gh) irch, and that a visible Ch in which souls 7 88 ion of Ch riod d hice the | muumitnery 
can be 4 aved, a prudence higher thah the prudence of Ann N fand the 
ecclesiaa tical tacticians prescribes that a choice between Ritualists desire might not be realised in the way in ” are a more difficult 
the vist ble —— r de made without delay. which rang were seeking it, 3 there were not want · in the &. Barosbee a anne 1 too arbitrary, 

ence ti ese ons, e gen apprehension of | ing signs Of an encouraging o r. rom being case, 
more. Our colonial churches are clustering around us with a a final settlement. I think they m 
The 3 ‘irmingham Gazette reports that a lecture at | warmth and affection that far, far countervails the mere | opinion and artistic taste. The High- 
the Tem} »erance Hall in that town, by Mr. Edward | accident of legal and technical independence. The | has entitled itself to the support of all liberal and culti- 
Harper, on “Tractarianism is Rome's best Ally,” whole Episcopal Church of America seems animated by | vated men for its revindication of the arts to the service 
was the 1 ‘cene of a great tumult. The Rev. J. S. one pervading desire of still more closely cementing an | of the Church. But let us make clean sweep of the 
Pollock. of St. Alban’s (Birmingham) Ritualistic union with the Church from which she sprang. That | suite of green satin vestments, ut 2001. the vet, There 
Church’ n * —— a Gon K — is one of the happiest and most cheering signs would remain some big unsettled questions, no doubt. 
Guten x. 6 wes Oh e 288 of the eventful days in which we are now living. But we should be in a fitter frame t miud for their 
KL ey telly fe — 44 3 ’ Nay, even Dissent is almost yearly ; „solution when we were safely rid of the man- 
prise ? ppearance soon its v 


to 
d orms | millinery, and the few fools and mach folly that would 
after the do mmencement ofthe lecture. His entrance Ane ‘oe % Mg A gg from which forms 80 wath ft. 


caused 4 2 ar ogg —— — — en — The deep on for union may yet — 

storms o terruption, Mr. Harper t throug’ sati ; but not as we ve hoped or expected. . | 

his lecture, Mr. Pollock came on the platform, and | It may be that union must begin with the Churches or, The auti-Ritualist riots at Northmoor Green, 
there was an excited rush of a considerable number | Episcopal Protestantism, and it must be from them | Somersetshire, have reached such a height thut un 
of young me un with him, as if for the purpose of and through them that in the fulness of time it isto | attempt has been made to burn down the Church 
affording him protection. From this time the excite- extend to all the Churches of the world. At any rate, schoolhouse, which, however did not succeed. On 
ment was inti mse. Nobody sat down; hardly any- 2¢Ver, never let us be ashamed of that word which is eo Sunday week a large number of persons assembled 
body could h ear what Mr. Pollock said; and the fen urged against us as u very watchword of disunion | in the church, expeoting a repetition of the diagraceftll 
audience were divided into small sections, each dis- never let us shrink from speaking of our Charch as proceedings which had ocoured on the previous 


3 f Protestant. Oatholio it is in its faith and prinoiples 
cussing Trach wienism. Clerical associates of Mr. Protestant ! attitu 8 trina] Sunday. Hundreds of persons walked from Bridge- 
Polloek were t he centre of some of the groups. Mr. 1 * 3 9 tne Goetesant 


wr : it ! 
Pollock erpren ed gratituie tothe lecturer for having | Seed? Is thin to 2 as? is not one of the Taunton, Langford, Yeovil, Murtock, and Bristol. 


avoided the sa cred subject of the Eucharist, which | holiest titles of the universal Ohureh a negative title? The church was crowded, but the service was 
was too solem & a matter for platform discussion. | Is not the whole Church of Ohrist a 'thilitaritt Ouurch, frequently interrupted by stamping, loud talking, &o. 
He quoted thi » Rev. Dr. er, to show that | militant against sin, the world, and the devil, even as Only one person partook of the sacrament, and 
Ritualism was e \reading, because the people loved it, as our own branch of that Church is Protestant— when Mr. Hunt drank up the wine which remained 
and he repeated the words of a Roman Catholic lay- protestant against perversion and corruption ? in the chalice, a number of uncomplimentary re- 
man, that Rituali ‘sm was playing the devil with The Bishop of Argyll and the Isles finds it neces- | marks were made, such as, He'll get drunk, 
Roman Catholic s, by keeping in the Church of sary to discountenance the Ritualistie practices which | Don't be greedy,” Give usa drop, 40. Mr. Hunt 
England large nx umbers who would otherwise be per- | are prevailing im his diocese. In a letter which he | wore an alb, cope, chasuble, and biretta, during 
verted to Romani sm. A Roman Catholic priest who | has addressed to the Dean, Dr. Ewing says: various parts of the service. Mr. Mant chose for 
had been an Engi lish Churchman, said the other day | I am, therefore, prepared to deal with any clergymen | illustration and comment the subject of “ Future 
that he never wow Id have left the Church of England | offending in this respect, as complaint is duly made Punishment, upholding its eternity and depicting 
if he could have hi id services like those of St. Alban’s. | and * shall give me power; and I hereby caution the position of the lost. He prefaced his remarks 
Mr. Harper replie d. He said Mr. Pollock had out all faithful members of our Ohuroh . easisting at by referring to the late disturbances at Northmoor 
his own legs off, by showing that the practices at | the practices in question, and I shall be ready in my | Green which, he said, had 80 impressed his mind 
St. Alban’s were 1 tomish enough for Romish priests. | own person, or by substitute, in all sach places as there | that he had been compelled to e and deliver 
After some other sz ‘eeches the tumultuous assen ' lage is need, and where it cannot otherwise be ned, to mar ue 1 r 
separated. administer to those members of our Charch whe may | this discourse. He then pointed his hearers ( 
re “ ren: require it the sacrament of the Supper of our Lord, as | Of whom kept stamping with their feet on the 
B. 8. I. G.“ cal Is attention in the Record to the | set forth and received in the Churoh of Eogiand, and in | to the abode of the lost, and bade them consider their 
insidious working o f extreme Ritualism amongst the | the Protestant Episcopal Ohurch of England. position. There were not halfa dozen persons in 
members of Chur ch of England Young Men's The letter has been printed for circulation, with an the church who appeared to take the slightest in- 
— especially in the suburbs of London, where | endorsement from the Dean, in which he says he | terest in the service. One of these was pointed out 
t i Sacrament ariam 3 are pushing their newspapers | earnestly commends it to the attention of the clergy. as the new schoolmaster, who had been announced 
* 4 other publicatio ns, especially the Church Times. The Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin has, by Mr. Hunt to be“ six feet one inch in his stock. 
rt must be | olind,” says the writer, “not to | in his annual visitation address, strongly condemned ings,” and to have a development of muscle” 
ry os rapid s trides Romeward made by our youth | the Ritualists. The great doctrines asserted by the which “ made things look hopeful for the future. He 
met 4 a is there fore high time to look to our Church of England at the time of the Reformation looked like a man who would not be“ trifled with.” 
r strug gle is imminent, and the enemy | were, he declared, entirely opposed to the whole One peculiarity about him was his closely-cropped 
A . — realy his needle- guns. There is much system which they were endeavouring to restore. hair, which, together with his unusual height, caused 
* 3 this Mad onochies, the Hunts, and the; «A Layman” asks, through the Times, what is him to be singled out the more readily. He was the 
. AN ly using every effort to reunite | the precise position of a bishop with respect to his only communicant besides the officiating priest. 
us othe; bi at I ferr lest, while we are endeavour- inferior clergy When arranging the elements for consecration Mr. 
ing to meet the ir attacks, we lose sight of less oon - Oun Hunt accidental 
spicuous worke ts, Who in a bishop on his own authority prohibit repre- 
es, a more underhand way are | hensible proceedings, such as the ap” end 
tampering with our Protestant institutions.” Another | dt w she Sacrament? and, M he : 
correspondent o F the game paper stetes that in the — 1 — — ͤ— 
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BISHOP COLENSO’S CASE. 
JUDGMENT. 
The Master of the Rolls gave 


t in this 


, Case 
as B 
Gladstone, M.P., Mr. Hubbard, M.P., Vice- 
Chancellor Wood, and others, the trustees of the 


Colonial Bishoprics Fund, calling u 
8 Bishopric of 


. oe 


the | the plaintiff ought not to be deprived o j 
and that, in virtue of the letters patent, in accord- 


carried | the Western Datly Press 


Dr. Gray also wrote to the trustees of the fund, 
req them to withhold the interest of the sum 
set aside for the maintenance of the bishopric, The 
matter was then taken before the Privy Council, and 
they decided that the decision of the Bishop of 
Capetown was null and void. The defence of the 
trustees the salary 

forth in 

which affirmed that the 


to exercise the functions of a bishopric in 

the colony, and was not, in fact, such a bishop as was 
by the subscribers to the fund, 

ene to the Church at home, accord- 
ing to the n of the Privy Council. Such were 
some of the matters which he had to consider and 


decide. Other matters had been introduced which 
Sonclder whether the enue, Ge He had not to 
consider whether the tiff, by false or erroneous 
— 144 — or in any other manner, 
uoted himself as bishop, or whether his views 
had or had not a radical. cy. That question 
might have had an immediate Venting on the question 
whether the tiff was or was not tp be paid a 
salary, but it had not been raised, and it seemed to 
have been carefully excluded from the pleadings on 
reh 
no on groun e the tiff 
LIAN the fund. He had not to con- 
sider whether the ae eae were or were not 
null and void. That on might be tried before 
some other tribunal. he had now to consider 
was the force and extent of these letters t, 
so far as regarded the tiff, also 
the members of the Ch of England in 
the colony of Natal who had and submitted 
to them. — —ꝓ teases 9 nam 
and his successors, by themselves or their arohdeaoons, 


i 


to grant licenses to rectors, curates, priests, 
felne -of all charchds within the Sicosss 
ivine service shall be celebrated 


8 
8. 


: to consecrate all rectors, curates, 
„and deacons, resident within the 
to call before them or their arch- 


and a surro 


his lordship asserted, showed that the Bishopric of 

was connected with the Church of England. 
It did not decide, as was alleged, that the Bishop 
had no jurisdiction. What it decided was that the 
tribunal which judged Dr. Colenso was nota court 
of that colony or the Cape of Good Hope exercising 
authority by reason of the Church of Hogland, but a 


-| domestic tribunal of the bishop’s. The case stood 


thus. The members of the Church in South Africa 
agree among themselves that the decisions of 


a domestic Church court might be final, but such an 


association would be distinct from, and form no part 
of, the Church of England, whether it did or 
did not call itself in communion with it. It would 
be strictly and properly the Episcopal Church in 
South Africa, the same as the LEpiscopal 
Oharch in Scotland, but not the Episcopal Church of 
position of the Church in South 
portant in determining the status 
of the Bishop of Natal. It was argued that to con- 
his legal status, would be a breach of trust, the real 
intention of the founders being to establish a 
bishopric of Natal which would be under the juris- 
diction of the African metropolitan prelate, the 
Bishop of Capetown, with an appellate jurisdiction 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury; and one of the 
principal subscribers had written a letter on the 
subject, which appeared to have been written under 
a misapprehension of the real decision of the Privy 
Couneil. The writer said that, according to that 
decision, the Bishop of Capetown had no effective 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in Capetown. This was a 
quite erroneous view; unless, indeed, by effective 
was meant irresponsible. He was of pee that 

nis salary, 


ance with which the plaintiff was consecrated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he remained Bishop of 
Natal until lawfully deprived of office by non-com- 
pliance with the covenants of his trust or renuncia- 
tion of the faith or doctrines of the Church. He 


with costs; but, in consideration of the pressure 
put upon the trustees, he would allow the cost to be 
taken out of the fund. 


It is stated in one of the Church journals that most 
of the Lincolnshire clergy always skip the Athana- 


| sian Creed when it comes in order.“ 


Tae Heattu or Tae Rev. Mn. Pons RON. — With 
reference to the ph quoted from the Atheneum, 
ristol, where Mr. Punshon 
is stationed) says Mr. Punshon preached twice on 
Sunday, and so far from the state of his health being 
what the Atheneum describes it to be, we have reason 
to believe that it has not been better than it now is 
for a-considerable time. 7 

Dr. Cotznso aGain.—The Bishop of Natal has 


im. | written another long letter on the subject of prayer 


to Christ. He cites councils and historians and 
divines in support of his theory that such prayers 
are notauthorised. He examines all the texts which 
seem to be in favour of the practice, but cannot admit 
that they are really so. So he concludes—‘ Under 
all the above circumstances, I conceive I am fully 
justified in saying that in the unauthorised purt of 
public worship I think it best to adhere to the direct 
instructions of our Lord and His Apostles, recognised 
distinctly, as they are, by the spirit and general prac- 
tice of the Church of England and of the whole 
western of Christendom.” 

Tue Moravian Breturen.—A meeting was held 
on Tuesday evening in the Church of the United 
Brethren, Fetter-lane, in connection with the return 


of the good little ship Harmony, whose work it is 


annually to carry stores and provisions to those mis- 
sionaries who aro labouring in the dark and 
cheerless Arctic regions. The Rev. H. O. Essex 
presided. The Rev. J. T. secretary, 


Badham, 
had | said the Harmony had now completed the gor a 


seventh of the consecutive voyages performed by the 
society’s ships. The accounts from Labrador, though 
bearing their usual chequered character, had also a 


more enco tone. The general health of both 
missionaries and Esquimaux was reported The 
winter of 1865-6 had been rather mild other- 


wise, and had been murked by comparative abundance 
of supplies. A general tone of encouragement per- 


vaded all the reports. The meeting was subsequently 
addressed b Revs. H. J. we, R. is, of 
Antigua, and Mr. Fortescue. 


Tux Bisxorric or TVAM.— The bishopric of Tuam 
has been conferred upon the Hon. and Rev. Charles 
Broderick Bernard, brother of the Earl of Bandon. 
The Record is deeply thankful for this appointment. 
But the Examiner the following remarks on the 
subject :— 

For three centuries, the un-Irish Establishment has 
been used without scruple or shame as a rr 
means of providing for third or fourth - rate men of birt 
in holy orders, or the personal hangers-on and protégés 

men in power; aod if it be true that the recently 
vacated see of Tuam has just been conferred on the 
brother of Lord Bandon, it is clear that oligarchy is 
true to its traditions. The Bernards have been captains 
of a well-known detachment in Munster for generations. 
The fort is a bengarly village, that once had a castle 

; over the gate the inscription 


Turk, or Jew, or Atheis 
Hay 142 4 Papist. 
The castle is now a ruin, the wall has crumbled down 
and the gates were taken off their hinges and carried 


away when the Samson of the wrung emanci- 
1 from a reluctant ure. But the hostile 
ort remains; the broad around are still held by 
the Bernards. 


— 


tinue the payment of the stipend having regard to 


therefore pronounced decree against the defendants | R 


cession of justice to the Irish enemy; his handful of 
retainers return whomsoever he nominates for the mock 
borough of Bandon ; and his hon. and reverend brother 
is, we are told, to be made a spiritual peer, with 4,000/. 
a-year, to requite the fidelity of his house, and the con- 
sistency with which bis egyrists boast that he has 
personally shown himeelf equally hostile to Catholics 
and Dissenters. | 
Comine to tHe Licut.—The Rev. H. P. Liddon, 
prebendary of Salisbury, writes thus to the Guardian 
of Wednesday :—‘ There are, it is to be feared, 
many good persons among us who seriously suppose 
that State ition is of the very essence of the 
claim of the Church of Christ upon her children. 
Now,. whatever may be the practical benefits of union 
with the State, such union can, of course, have no 
spirttual value in the eyes of a religious man. 
Union with the State has not raised the spiritual 
and doctrinal tone or added to the numbers of the 
Established Church of Ireland; and the absence of 
State ition has not interfered with the rapid 
wth of the Anglo-American Church in the United 
tates. Christ's kingdom, in short, is not of this 
world, whether it be recognised by this world ornot. 
Its failures and its conquests depend upon spiritual 
causes; and its vital power is generally found to 
exist in an inverse ratio to its reliance upon temporal . 
support. And, most assuredly, those who bear rul 5 
in it touch the only chord which really vibrates io 
the hearts of its believing children when they appet d 
to the sympathies created by a common enjoyment of 
those spiritual powers which our Lord has left to 
His Church—powers with which the world nev er 
could have endowed her, and of which it never e an 
deprive her.“ 
PRETENDED UNION OF THE GREEK / um 
Roman OCuvuncnes.—The Debats publishes the g ub- 
joined :—* Several journals, and among others the 
Indépendance Belge, have recently spoken of neg¢ »tia- 
tions entered into with the Greek orthodox Patri arch 
of Constantinople to bring him to recognise, wit! h all 
his co-religionists, the supremacy of Churt h of 
Rome. This rumour, in our opinion some what 
dubious, appears to have caused great emotion in 
ussia. The Moscow Gazette affirms that France took 
the initiative in these negotiations, conducted with 
the co-operation of the other Catholic Powers, and it 
soos tk thank divest shennte te Russian influence in 
the East. It is, indeed, certain that the patrona ge 
of Russia over the Greek Christians would no long er 
have any meaning from the moment that the lat ter 
should enter the pale of Latin orthodoxy, and t hat 
the influence of that Power would bein great meas ure 
destroyed. And so the Moscow Gasette demands hat 
Russia should a to arms rather than submj t to 


‘such a humiliation. It is to be hoped, neverthe less, 


that we may not be condemned to witness the ho rrors 
of a religious war; we have already quite enow gh of 
political wars. This idea of converting the Patz iarch 
of Constantinople and all his flock appears to us, 
besides, to be sufficiently chimerical in itself, a1 id we 
think the Moscow Gazette will speedily recover - from 
its terrors.” | 

Worxine Men’s Lorp’s Day Rest Assoc cation. 
—On Thursday evening last a crowded me sting of 
the Southwark branch was held at the Scho olroom, 
Lant-street, Borough. Dr. Hugh Allen occu) died the 
chair. Mr. Salmon moved, and Mr. Char les Hill 
seconded—“ That this meeting, sige h eard an 
explanation of the object and ciples of th e South- 
wark branch of the Working Men's Lord's ] Day Rost 
Association, pledges itself to support tht » same.” 
Mr. George M. Murphy moved, —4 Mr. Williamson 
seconded “ That this meeting resolves to d o all in its 

wer to liberate hairdressers and all of her shop- 

eepers from Sunday toil; and calls upc n Sunday 
buyers to make their purchases on Friday or Satur- 
day, instead of on Sunday.” The Rev. W. Curling 
moved, and Dr. Spence seconded—“ That every man 
has a right to, and need of, the day of ret t, of which 
he ought not to be deprived, except to pe rform works 
of necessity ; and that, in the opinion of 1 his meeting, 
the opening of museums, &c.,on Sund. ays is totally 
unnecessary, would inflict a wrong on the staff of 
attendants, pioneer the way for the Sun day opening 
of every exhibition, gallery, theatre, an d other place 
of amusement throughout the empire „ and give a 
sanction and impetus to Sunday lab our in many 
departments of trade, to the great injury of the 
working classes. The above resolutjo as were carried 
unanimously, and a memorial to the] Zarl of Derby 
was adopted praying that large ha ils, capable of 
holding from 3,000 to 4,000 persons, may be erected 
by a 24 rs of London, 
where the people could mee 0 arge to express 
their opinions on the social and politi cal questions of 
the day. 

THE EVANGELICALS AND THE CHU RH CONGRESS, 
— While the Record tries to make believe that the 
recent Church Congress helped on the E 
party, and therefore did good, the Ch ristian Observer, 
a much worthier and honester r epresentative of 


Evangelicalism, speaks thus of it :— - 


occu 
this is so of necessity is a question o n which we do not 


fails to represent the whole C bal and that, as 


by the partial adherence and the (a itly) paralysed 
nditi r „ I th is last expres- 
— — 1122 that, in an 
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insidious attempt to assimilate the practice of the Church 
of England to that of Rome, among an audience of more 
than two thousand persons, there were not more than a 
dozen who dared to cry Question! In days like 
these, with pastorals from Westminster, and addresses 
from Malines, and Eirenicons from Oxford, and 
Encyclicals from Rome, what shall we say of an English 
Church Congress that eschews the word Protestant! 
A Congress that is swayed (we have all the proofs before 
us) by a party which detests and reviles the memory of 
those reformers who by their noble dying relit the torch 
of truth in England, never more to be put out! A 
Congress which, with more or less explicitness, ostracises 
(in a single department) such names as those of a 

‘Neile, M‘'Ghee, Alford, Poynder, Blackeney, Arm- 
strong, Seymour; and which so obviously tolerates a 
minority of the Evangelical party merely for the sake of 
the sanction thereby acquired for the general proceed- 
ings, that the leaders of that party absent themselves 
in greater numbers every year, Is it any wonder that 
influential laymen should write (we quote the words of 
one such), You have got our bishop, I see, but I miss 
the names of some of our best men”? Has the mantle 
of Hugh Stowell fallen on no successor able to ory 
aloud and spare not,” as he would have cried aloud,— 
% Consider of it, take advice, and speak your mind”? 
Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the old 
paths |” 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON Reticious Epucarion. 
he Archbishop of Westminster (Dr. Manning) 
last week addressed a meeting of the inhabitants of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in the Assembly Rooms, on the 
subject of education. Coming to the last point in 
his subject, the Archbishop said :— 


He was firmly convinced that there was an absolute 
and indissoluable identity between education called 
secular and education called religious, and that they 
could no more part them than they could part the body 
and the soul. (Cheers.) And, therefore, first of all, 
he was obliged to confess that he was one of the 
„religious or “‘irreligious” who made the difficulty. 
Next, he entirely accepted the term ‘‘sectarian” and 
applied it to himeelf. He was bound to bear testimony 
—and he did so in public, and from his experience—that 
the Church of England, with few exceptions, had stood 
firm and compact in resisting all attempts at State eda- 
oation—all attempts at secular and religious education. 
He bore that testimony to the Church of England pub- 
licly. In former days they were all one; in these days 
they were secular and religious still. (Laughter.) He 
might say that he had the happiness of being a Dis- 
senter. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) He bore the same 
testimony to the Dissenters of England, and would say 
- that from his own personal knowledge, that if it had not 
been for the firm and compact support of the Dissenters 
the Church of England would never have been able to 
have resisted the Government in introducing secular 
education. He believed that a large proportion of the 
English people were of that mind. It was the senti- 
ment of the people that they will not detach the educa- 
tion of their children from the fear of God—(cheers)— 
aod the moral law. That was the great doctrine on 
which the hope of men in this world, and in that which 
is to come, was founded. (Hear, hear.) In that view 
they—the pevple—cordially and heartily united them- 
selves with them, Dissenters though they were, but not 
as some friend of theirs sixty years ago called them— 
Roman Catholic Dissenters, (Laughter and cheers.) 
He had no shame or reluctance to be called a Dissenter, 
when his Grace of Canterbury the other day called bim- 
sef a Dissenter. poe yo and cheers.) He (his 
Grace of Canterbury) aud he (the Archbishop) evidently 
entertained the same view on that point. (Laughter.) 
The Church of England and the Dissenters attached 
great importance to the education of their children in 
their religious creed. He could bear testimony to the 
munificence of many of the patrons of these schools in 
the cause of education, and he was bound to say that the 
Church of Eogland had not only befriended her owo, but 
had been munificent also to the Dissenting community. 
He was sure, therefore, that they should have a verdict 
of acquittal. They came next to themselves. Would 
any man tell him that there could be found a Catholic 
present who was indifferent to bis child being taught, 
and who would as soon choore a school where such child 
would only be taught his A B C, or bow to get on in the 
world, as one where he would have religious training? 
If so, he sbould reply to such a one that he did not 
know the Catholics of England, or any part of the world 
—still less would he know anything of the Irish 
Catholics. (Cheers.) Was there anything which 
touched so keenly an Irish Catholic, as his child being 
educated in a school in which the basis of the education 
was not the Catholic faith? (Cheers.) He would dis- 
pute all the premises, and say that if there were to be 
found parents who, through apathy, vice, venality, 
worldliness, or what they wouid, should make that 
choice, that it was the duty of the pastors, and of those 
who co-operated with them, to seek to stand between 
those children and the vice and negligence of their 
fathers and mothers. (Cheers.) He affirmed that the 
State bad never received any commission whatever to 
undertake to be the educator of the people, whilst the 
Church had the injunction, Go ye and make disciples of 
all nations, which included the weak element of educa- 
tion in the light of making them Christians. Not only 
was the State without any commission to educate the 
people, but it had never received the power or the 
faculty, and therefore could not do so if it tried. Eda- 
cation and instruction were not coincident or equivalent. 
The Sate might instruct, but it could not educate. To 
instruct was, to teach. — might teach another, 
but any man could not educate another. Instruction 
might have reference to human intelligence ; but educa- 
tion needed other powers — intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual— powers of human fidelity, and of the Spirit of 
God. Without such there was no education. (Cheers.) 
He, therefore, devied altogether the power of the State 
to ecucate, while in the same breath he affirmed the 

wer and commission of the Church alone to educate. 
Cheerr.) 

_ AN Uneieasant PorrricaL Erisopz.—We forbore 
inserting in our columns last week a rumour, first 
made and then apparently contradicted, that the 
Rev. J. H. Morgan, of Leeds, had been prohibited by 
the deacons from preaching in Headingly-lane 
Chapel, in that town, after being announced to do 
80, on account of the part he took in the Woodhouse 


| Moor Reform demonstration by advocating man- 
hood suffrage. We know that no better Reformers 
—we don’t mind even saying Radioals—are to be 
found in this country than the bulk of the members 
of our Independent churches; and we were there- 
fore loth to believe that the good manufacturing and 
reforming town of Leeds could supply a band of 
what may be termed religious recreants to the 
popular cause. Unfortunately we were mistaken, 
though, we are happy to say, that circumstances, 
which on the first blush appear very ugly, admit of 
some explanation, and that the mischief has not been 
so great as to be quiteirreparable. Briefly, then, 
Mr. Morgan had been announced to preach at the 
Headingly-lane Chapel, which is a bran new edifice, 
and it may be presumed that it has likewise a spick- 
and-span new congregation. Before the appointed 
day for the service there intervened that memorable 
Monday when the Reformers of the West Riding 
turned out in their tens of thousands to show that 
their hearts still beat true to the old cause. Mr. 
Morgan—weak man !—was oné of those who took 
the infection, and he was so unwise as to make an 
eloquent speech on behalf of the political enfranchise- 
ment of the mass of his fellow-countrymen. Now 
we take it that fools and apostates are to be found 
everywhere. There was one frequenter of the 
Headingly-lane Chapel not over-burdened with 
wisdom, nor humility, nor—so far as we can see— 
any exalted Christian virtue. This man, whose 
name we would not publish if we knew it, sent a 
te threatening letter to the deacons, insisting that if 
the Rev. Mr. Morgan was not prohibited from preach- 
ing he should “ bring the matter before the church. 
It is a thousand pities that the deacons did not let 
this vain man carry out his threat. They would have 
had nothing to fear; the presumption of the man 
would have been made to recoil on his own head; 
and the new interest would have been free of a 
scandal which is sure to affect it in some degree 
unfavourably for some time to come. But the 
deacons—good men all, doubtless—were timid. They 
had a perfect horror of a row, and so they per- 
suaded Mr. Morgan to consent to his own practical 
expulsion from the new chapel. No one will blame 
Mr. Morgan for consenting to this. In the face of 
such a request, his dignity as a man demanded that 
he should not stand out against the deacons ; but it 
was gross injustice on the part of the deacons to 
make such a proposal. Their conduct, too, was 
rendered worse by their subsequent attempt to 
explain away the unpleasant circumstances. We 
are glad, however, that they have since made a clean 
breast of it, and that the public now know really all 
about the matter. One step still remains to be 
taken: Mr. Morgan must be invited to fulfil his 
engagement. Wedo not hold him up asa martyr, 
but asa high-spirited man he must have suffered 
considerable pain and annoyance from the fact that 
he was to all intents and purposes cashiered without 
being able to say a word in his own defence. That 
word has now been spoken ; and we trust soon to be 
able to report, if not the sermon, at least the fact 
that Mr. Morgan has triumphed over the petty 
persecution which some ignorant and blustering man 
sought to inflict upon an able and highly-respected 
Christian minister.—Manchester Examiner. 


Heligions Intelligente. 


THE WORKING CLASSES AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS. | 


[Last week we published a letter from the Rev. 
Epwarp Wuirtt, B. A., proposing a conference on 
the relation of the working classes to Christianity, 
for the purpose of obtaining more exact and com- 
plete knowledge of the position of those classes in 
respect to religious faith; of investigating the causes 
of their remarkable alienation; and of suggesting 
any amended action which may be necessary in order 
to win their regard to the Divine revelation.“ Mr. 
White’s communication has evoked a number of 
letters to ourselves. Instead of publishing them in 
our ‘‘ Correspondence” columns, it appears desir- 
able to give them, or extracts from them, under a 
separate heading. By this means public attention is 
more likely to be attracted to this important subject ; 
and we shall be the better able to keep the corre- 
spondence within the proper limits by omitting from 
the letters with which we may be favoured extra- 
neous matter, and all reference to topics which do not 
bear upon the question Mr. White has propounded 
for the consideration of the Christian world.] 

The Rev. CHRISTOPHER Nevizz, late rector of 
Wickenby, writes :—‘“ As you well know, it has been 
my endeavour to bring together in friendly inter- 
course, persons of the widest difference on religious 
subjects. It would be a great pleasure to me to assist 
in promoting this meeting of classes, to the best of 
my poor abilities. I have long been persuaded that 
the masses of our fellow-countrymen can never be 
brought within the pale of real and practical Chris- 
tianity, as long as we have an Established and National 
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Church its present state. I would listen to the 
sentim of the working-men with the deepest in 
‘ 4 . — 
terest. now that many of them can express them - 
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selves with an ability and a fluency which might 
astonish some of their superiors in wealth and worldly 
position, and if any arrangements can be made to 
effect Mr. White's object, I shall be most happy to 
give 5/, towards any necessary expenses.” 


Josua Wirsox, Esq., of Tunbridge Wells, known 
throughout the Nonconformist bodies for his liberal 
support of new and struggling churches, writes :— 
The remarks contained in your last number (p. 869 
headed, “The Churches and the Working Men — 
read by me with deep interest, as well as the letter of 
the Rev. Edward White on the subject to which they 
relate, Without presuming to offer any opinion as to 
the desirableness of such a conference as Mr. White pro- 
poses, may I venture to suggest whether one principal 
reason for “‘the alienation of our wage-earning class 
from the duties and institutions of Christianity,” may 
not be found in the fact (for such I consider it to be) 
which cannot be more correctly stated than in your own 
words, — that the churches in this country have never 
yet succeeded in so ting and commending ‘the 
Gospel of the grace of God,’ as to win for it the hearty 
trust [belief] of the great 1 of workingmen ? 
Permit me, before lay own my peo, to propose a 
ae eee 


Is not the mode now generally prevalent of appro- 
priating nearly all the pews and sittings in our —＋ 
worship to those who pay a fixed sum for the use of 
them, operating most injuriously in keeping away many 
who might be dieposed to come if a erable portion 
of the sittings were free? Might not the galleries be 
left open to all comers ; colleoting-boxes placed 
on the staircase, and an intimation publicly given, and 
22 repeated, that all persons ocoupying seats 
in the galleries who attend regularly are expected to 
make a weekly contribution? ‘* Free-seats,” consisting 
merely of forms, or even of benches with in the 
body of our meeting-honees, appear to me Mg, objec- 
tionable, as making an invidious distinction, In the 
house of God, if anywhere, “the rich and the r 
should meet together on equal terms to adore and 
praise Him who is the Maker of them all.“ 

Ought not many of our larger churches, especially in 
the metropolitan districts, to * and support an 
evangelist to preach the Gospel in a plain, * * 
earnest manner to the ignorant masses around their 
place of meeting who never enter witbin ita doors? The 
church of which the Rev. Wm. Brook is the r has 


set a noble example by employing a most efficient agent 
of this class, who also es in their chapel on the 
Lord’s-day afternoon. “ Every church 


the 
means,” says Robert Hall, should feel itself Sound, 
not merely to maintain pay coy agen. and worship 
internally, but also, as a to promote the dis- 
semination of religion around, I think that a church 
ought to maintain not only a pastor for itself, but at the 
same time an — to preach the Gospel where it 
is not known. This wo in a few years banish 
heathenism from Christian countries, teach us the best 
mode of attack on it in foreign countries, and would be 
promoting religion in a religious way.“ 


Mr. T. Pinpvcx, of Hanley, believes that a more 
important and serious question can scarcely be con- 


sidered than Mr. White has suggested. “I do not 
intend to mention more than one reason, which 
appears to me as the chief one, why working men to 
so large an extent remain outside our churches and 
chapels. It is this—we do not in many cases retain our 
Sabbath-scholars to adult age. Three reasons for this I 
will state—many others no doubt may be found. In 
some schools the teachers are not suitable, in others 
a want of class-rooms, and some means of improve- 
ment during the week If we would have 
the fathers, we must keep them as children. The 
Sabbath-school should ever bea training house for the 
church, as scholars, members, teachers, preachers, &c. 
We have noble examples of large churches having 
connected with them a large proportion of pv oa 
men generally it will be the result of an early attach- 
ment to the Sabbath-school. Before I close this letter 
I wish to suggest a few “y of convening a confer- 
ence as proposed by the Rev. E. G. White. Ist. 
Some gentleman by their works have marked them- 
selves as necessary to a good conference. 2nd, Some 
churches by their efforts for the good of the working- 
classes, prove they have gentlemen in them wise in 
council. 38rd. I think the secretaries of our county 
unions may help in this matter.“ 

* 3 ”” writes :—“ rie long felt a 
interest in the question so 
Mr. White. No time could — piece 
such a conference as he 
when the élite of the worki 
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t 
priate 101 
mag * or 
poses than t 
classes are spond to bo 
enfranchised—that is, to tako a share in the 


vern- 
ment of the coun and are likely to be greatl 
conciliated, not ret 2224 
which both the middle classes and the Parliament 


will ere long make to them. There is an extraordi- 
nary lack of trustworthy data on which to form 
accurate conclusions as to the extent of the alienation 
Mr. Whiterefers to. We all havea notion that 
the great mass of our artisans are indifferent to reli- 

ious institutions. But the circumstances in 


for instance, it would be exceeedingly useful to 
know whether the-Ghenemens aro alike in indus- 


trial localities of which such towns as Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Newcastle, and Norwich are 
respectively the centres. Do the intelligent i 

classes of Scotland show as much n t of religion 
as their brethren in England? and if not, what are 
the reasons? ‘These other facts of a like nature 
would help to suggest some of the remedies for the 
sad state of things deplored by your correspondent. 


* Memoir of his Life, by Dr. O. Gregory, p. 241. 
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Then it will be important to ascertain w 
particular methods have proved most successful in 
given localities in wi over the artisans in an 


i institutions. Suc 
evidence will no doubt be to some extent forthcoming, 
should a conference be held. But I would s t 
that some of your readers who may be en in 
such work—and there must be many—should publish 
briefly the result of their experience in your columns. 
Such statements would be a valuable contribution to 
the object in view, and pave the way for the riper 
deliberations of the assembly. It would be exceed- 
ingly interesting to know more of the working of 
religious institutions in Wales, where—if the 
statements of the Rev. Henry Richard are 
correct—the masses of the population are to 
Christian 


a large extent within tho range of 
0 i There are no doubt many ienced 
elsh Dissenters who could throw much ligkt on this 
„and some who would be willing 
conference. Oould not some intorma- 


tion also be obtained as to the general religious con- 
dition of the artisan class in the United States, where 
is State Oh to hinder the work of 


„Which might have no little influence in 

those who are investigating this momen- 
tous su to form a sound conclusion. I confess 
I am . whether the great bulk of the work- 
men of the American commonwealth are more 
favourable to Christian institutions, or more accus- 
tomed to attend places of worship, than the same class 
on this side of the Atlantic. If the proposed confer- 
ence should only furnish information on the points I 
have indicated, and others of a like nature, it will not 
have been held in vain. It is clear that the ultimate 
object aimed at by Mr. White, viz., to Christianise 
the masses of our population, must under the most 
favourable ciroumstances be a work of time. Their 


on the other side, in all our religious * 
we have almost come to leave them out of considera- 
tion. Our places of worship, at least in large towns, 
are middle-class temples which practically our 
artisans have no place. How these serious difficul- 
ties, both on the one side and on the other, are to be 
met, is a question for grave consideration. But it 
must be answered if a beneficial change is to be 
wrought out, and I cannot help thinking that the 
Tt expression of opinion in your columns 
suggested by Mr. White pave the way for the 
better and more deliberate consultation which a con- 
ference is adapted to promote.“ 

“ A SususBan” writes that under ordinary circum- 
stances he should have deferred to those better 
entitled than himself to ocoupy these columns, but 
it so happened that at the time of the appearance of 
Mr. White’s letter he was preparing a communica- 
tion to this paper on a cognate subject, viz., “ The 
poor of London and our suburban churches.” In 

ce of the publication of Mr. White's letter 
last week, and the editorial comments upon it, he 
has shaped his suggestions 80 as to bear upon the 
question under consideration, He says :— 

It has long appeared to me that the churches situated 
within a radius of ten or twelve miles of the metropolis 
occupy @ position, and do a work, far short of that 
which they 1 and which by wise organisa- 
tion they migh made, todo. They are for the most 
part of recent growth, they are surrounded by a middle- 
class population, and absolute poverty in such a shape, 
and to sueh an extent, as to challenge the exertions of a 


single | is in many of these new neighbour- 
hoods | Those who attend the — — 
worship are cmposed mainly of two clacses, the families | 


of commercial and professional men whose daily voce- 
tion is exercised in the city, and tradesmen whose p 
of business and residence alike are within a few hundred 
yards of the place of public worship which they attend. 
He then argues that the social and physical condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of such neighbourhoods, is not 
as a rule so bad as to demand for its amelioration 
the whole or even a large share of the material and 
moral resources of the churches; while on the other 
hand the poor of London are the natural and right- 
ful claimants of the sympathy and help of surround- 
ing districts. Another paragraph from this letter 
may be given 
The poor of London roperly speaking, the right- 
ful mants of a ic 1 1 8 bensdte which 
the suburban churches are able to impart. The resi- 
dence of a citizen of London in 6 suburb removed from 
the scene of his labours, is an accident of civilisation 


and material The bonds which unite him to 
that great and seething mass of life which is essential to | i 


or results from, the prosperity of the greatest city in the 
world, not severed, or ought not to be, by the mere 
fact of his residence being a few miles distant from his 
place of business, London, not Ri d or Sydenham 
Norwood or Harrow, is the point to which all his mor 
and spiritual energies should be If the leaven 
works here it leavens the whole world. It is only | 
because 1 churches 
adapted gra 
vioe of the me 
My 


have no systematic organisations | 
© with the . ‘Seater hak 
lis, that this field is so neglected, 
remarks may seem inappropriate to this oveasion, 
I consideration it will be found they are 
2 the 2 -A to see their 

present su me express the 
hope an opportunity be given at the proposed 
conference to all whom it may concern to hand in their 
names and addresses with a viow to subsequent forma- 
tion o and permanent action in this 


4% T.“ writes us a letter from which we extract the 


plac gia sg: Perhaps some of your correspondents wiedo 
co y some fhots on this Important aspect of 


And, ; characteristic, 


Churches, on whom the existing agencies but a 
scarcely appresiable effect.” And it is also true that 
among these wor classes is b; ing nurtured the in- 
evitable future of land. It has been the masses 
always that have décided, more or less, the ultimate fate 
of a country—the masses at home and not the nations 
abroad. 1s itso? Then every Christian is false to his 
country, and to his Christianity while they are neglected. 
Most hear‘ily, therefore, ought we to thank Mr. White 
for propounding the momentous 22 1 to get 
at the working classes, lay bold of their sympathisere, 
and bring them to the knowledge and love of our Divine 
Lord? To solve this question, if possible, he proposes 
a conference, a conference on exceedingly b 
and liberal principles, and suggests a series of subjects 
as most desirable to be considered. Why, Sir, it seems 
to me that such a conference so constituted would in 
itself, ag a means to such an end, mightily move and 
healthfally influence their sympathies; it would be 
practically and manifestly gi them the right hand 
of fellowship, and it would be doing it in a manly and 
brotherly way, 

Bat in a matter of such moment as this, it is well 


cause of our non-success in ev 

g classes in that we ourselves are not consistently 
re * bbe 1 we 1 5 * . ng 
a city, r guns in position, an ng 
them with vee and shot, they neglected to apply 
the fire? We should think them anything but in 
earnest. Yet is not such the character of some of our 
religions movements—there is machinery, intellect, and 


energy sufficient for most effective aggression, but the 


essential element to success is too much ignored. This 
element is earnest, fervent, 3 * 19 I do not 
su for a moment that prayer will not be associated 
with the movement—I fee] assured that it will; bat [ 
would suggest that prayerfulness be pre-eminently its 
that it be preceded and supplemented 
and followed by prayer. 


We have also received a letter from Mr. G. M. 
Murpxy, the well-known missio and lecturer to 
the working classes in the South of London. Mr. 
Murphy hopes that Mr. White’s suggestion will be 
the beginning of a new era in the religious condition 
of the working classes. He proceeds :— 


The first 1 * with regard to a conference is,—Is 
it desirable? To thie question, I think, there can be 
but one answer, and that in the affirmative. Reasons 
could be given in abundance, but my own time and your 
space forbids. 

The next question is, — Is it possible? Of this 
there can be small room to doubt; all, or almost all, 
earnest men who have laboured amongst the people are 
being brought to the conviotion that mere social, poli- 
tical, and mental advantages, however valuable in them- 
selves, are not sufficient to raise the man in his noblest 
2 or to bring to development the highest order of 

uman character. 

Another fact forces itself on the attention of the 
thoughtful observer, and that is, that the highways of 
society are strewn with the ruins of magnificent projects, 
which were to nerate men in the mass, but which 
one after another have fallen to pieces, not uofrequently 
smothering their projectors with the dust of contusion. 
Happily, many of these are ready for renewed effort, 

ut they begin to see dimly that to advance the interests 
of society in the mass is impossible; it is the individual 
reformation and renewal that is required. Such are 
asking,— What shall we do? Where and when shall we 
do it? And which is the best way? To these, the con- 
ference would be at once a stimulus and an indication. 


Mr. Murphy goes on to suggest that the proposed 
conference should be convened by a few ministers 
and laymen known to take a deep interest in the 
welfare of the masses, and that delegates from work- 
shops, factories, foundries, &o., might be invited 
under approved regulations. He expresses his opinion 
that the meeting should be held in London, and to 
make other suggestions as follows :— 


Would it be well to read the approved papers at one 
meetiog, and devote the next sitting to the discussion of 
them? Spontaneity of thought and idea is good, but 
maturity of wisdom is invaluable, and subjects may be 
broached, for the clear understanding of which, an hour 
or two of deliberation may be found no mean advantage 
before an opinion is given. Could the evenings of the 
days (supposing more than one day to be devoted to the 
conference) be set apart for the enunciation of broad 
Ohristiau principles to invited assemblies, those 
assemblies being requested to forward suggestions or 
questions at the conclusion of the meeting for the dis- 
posal of the conference. 

The p ramme should 8 workings of erist- 
ug systems igious anisations, 
and here will be found the roots of the malady ; then 
how can the cure be effected? What is there of good 
in existing organisations that may be retained? What 
of evil to be expunged? Are there any additional 
measures to devise? How cau good and suitable men be 
got to forego bu-iness advantages and devote themselves 
to this work? These queries, and a host of others inci- 
dental, would be met and laid bare if not exhausted at 
such a conference, 

In conclusion, I heartily endorse the assertion that 
the fullest freedom of utterance should be permitted on 
such an occasion, and the truth of any ioquiry, if pos- 
sible, however unpalatable it might be to some present, 
be elicited ; but I beg to suggest that any papers to be 
read should be submitted to a committee of scrutiny, 
who should be wered to curtail all redundancy of 
illustration, me „ and verboseness, so that only the 
idea should be presented to erence. There should 
be no exception to this rule. I know it may be objected 
— A a — 3 to the 11 * 

er of a paper shou t to present his hts 
in his own words, Just so, and therefore all but the 


uu e fash, 0s true 0s ib is lament. 
atill a whole nation outside the 


thoughts should be eliminated; but experience fully 
reverends 


that both among and the 
fifteen: or twenty-minute regulation as regards the 


| 


road | ahle absence o 


| 


length of papers is systematically violated, and indeed 
that there is no such thing as honour or honesty in the 
case ; and therefore as a matter of prudent precaution, 
let us have the kernel minus the shell, the fine wheat 
divested of the husk and straw, and the conference 
must succeed. 

Mr. Murphy, in the course of his communication, 
refers to a letter on “ Working Men and Religious 
Institutions which has just appeared in the Work- 
ing Man asa sign of the interest that is arising on 
the subject. The writer, who signs himself “A 
Middle-class La „after referring to the remark- 
working men from our places of 
worship, asks how far this alienation from religious 
institutions indicates indifference to religion itself. 
He remarks :— 

Some cause, or some combination of causes, has 

operated to prevent them identifying themselves pub- 
lioly with any community of worshippers, To them, 
doubtless, it appears that those who do so are more 
busily engaged in controversies, ‘*‘ wraths,” ‘‘ strifes,’ 
** envyin ‘*heresies,” than in the practical exempli- 
fication of the Christian virtues. This is a monstrous 
evil, but it appears the more unrelieved because it is in 
its very nature obtrusive, noisy, pertinacious, while the 
good resulting from fellowship and church organisation 
is unobtrusive, silently working and expressing iteelf in 
the hearts and lives of those who have been edifled 
thereby, 
The writer goes on to observe that the most zealous 
and intelligent men of all religious sects and parties 
are yearning more and more for brotherhood, while 
they are growing weary of the denominational idea. 
He concludes by saying :— | 

Now is your time; we have made mistakes, but so have 
you. We have observed times and seasons“ too rigidly, 
some of us; you have observed them ton little, or with 
too little regard to the welfare of your fellow-country- 
men and descendants, If God’s Word contains a revela- 
tion of truth, it is an aggressive truth, and we must 
not only hold it, but wield it as a weapon against a 
common enemy; that enemy the misery, poverty, 
oppression, vice, ignorance of the masses. Here is a 
battle-fleld and the enemy is marshalled and defies us. 
Workiog men—such I must call you for want of a 
better term—our cause is a common cause; let us fight 
together, side by side. I know of a small band of men 
who are feeling their way, groping as it were, in dark- 
ness to the hearts of this large class of their country- 
men, that they may learn what are tbe obstacles to our 
00-operation, and what modifications consistent with a 
* loyalty to truth must be made in our systema, 
religious ordinances, and habits of thought, to bridge 
over the gulf which separates the operative community 
from all public institutions of religion. 


Harrow.— Mr. Herbert Hill, of the Pastor’s Col- 
lege, Metropolitan Tabernacle, has received and 
accepted a unanimous invitation to the pastorate of 
the church at Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middlesex. 

Tue Rev. Cuantes HARD has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Congregational church, Thame, Oxford- 
shire, and intends, with Mrs. Hardie and part of his 
— to leave England for Sydney early in Decem- 

- 


Cizavepon.—The Rev. S. Shaw, of Middleton, 
Lancashire, has received, and accepted, a very cordial 
invitation to the pastorate of the Congregational 
Church, Clevedon, — and purposes entering 
on his labours there on the fourth Sunday in 
November. 

STONEHOUSE.—INDEPENDENT CHAPEL.— This place 
of worship has been repaired and renovated at an 
expense of over 500/., and the reopening services 
took place last week. Sermons were preached on 
Sunday, October 28th, by the pastor, the Rev. G. 
Wallis. A sermon was preached on Wednesday 
afternoon by the Rev. Dr. Brown, of Cheltenham. A 
tea was afterwards held, followed by a public meet 
ing. Charles Jupe, Esq., of Mere, presided ; and 
speeches were delivered by the Revs. Dr. Brown, E. 
Jacob, H. Butterworth, Osborne, J. Gunnell, J. 
Whiting, and others. Including the collections at 
these meetings, nearly 4001. has been raised of the 
amount expended 


GIDEON CHAPEL, BristoL.—The recognition of the 
Rev. Thomas Hind was celebrated on the 24th 
October. 350 persons took tea, and a large congrega- 
tion assembled during the deeply interesting engage- 
ments: which followed.. The Rev. J. Stratford con- 
ducted a devotional service, after which the chair- 
man, H. O. Wills, Esq., delivered an appropriate 
address. The senior deacon, Mr. Rice, and the new 
pastor, related the providential circumstances which 
led to the settlement. The Rev. E. S. Hartland 
offered the recognition prayer. The Revs. S. Heb- 
ditch (fellow-student of the new pastor), J. Glen- 
denning, J. Morris, and K. R. Macmaster, delivered 
valuable addresses, full of spiritual instruction and 
encouragement suitable to the new relationship be- 
tween pastor and people. 


Oprgn-arr Mission.—On Monday the quarterly 
meeting of the peers Mission was held in Queen- 
square Chapel, Westminster. Tea was partaken of 
at six o'clock by about 200 open-air preachers, and 
others engaged in evangelistic work in London and 
the suburbs. The galleries were occupied by visitors. 
The chair was taken by Mr. R. N. Fowler, of Corn- 
hill, who, after speaking upon the great nocessity 
still existing for 38 preaching, introduced the 
Rev. Adolph Saphir, of Greenwich, who gave a 
— address entitled, Christ and the Scriptures.” 

hese ag addresses are designed to ground the 

reachers in doctrinal and evidential truth. Mr. 
Saphir took up the latter topic, and delivered an ad- 
mirable lecture on the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
The secretary announced that the next conference 
would be held on Monday, the 26th of November, in 
the Hall, 5, Red Lion-square, when The Misquota- 


tion and Misepplication of the Scriptures would be 


considered, 


Nov. 7, 1866. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


ROcHDALE.— On Tuesday evening, October 30, a 
crowded tea-meeting was held in the Temperance 
Hall, and after tea a public meeting to present the 
Rev. Geo. Snashall, B.A., with a testimonial of esteem 
and affection. It consisted of & splendid gold 
watch and chain, and a purse of gold, which 
were accompanied by a suitable address. The 
watch bore the following inscription :—* This 
watch and chain, with a purse of gold, was 
presented to the Rev. Geo. Snashall, B.A., by a 
number of attached friends on the occasion of his 
leaving Rochdale.” The chair was taken by Samuel 
Stott, Esq., Mayor of Rochdale, one of Mr. Snashall's 
late congregation. The meeting was addressed by the 
Revs. H. W. Parkinson, E. C. Lewis, A. Pitt, R. 
Jones, of Rochdale ; J. Browne, B.A., of Bamford ; 
S. Sugden, of Calderbrook; and Robert Hall, of 
Smallbridge, and a number of gentlemen belonging to 
the town, all of whom expressed their sympathy, con- 
fidence, and brotherly regard for Mr. Snashall, and 
their belief that he would soon be settled in another 
sphere of labour where they hoped he might be as 
useful as he had been in the past. Letters expres- 
sive of regret that in consequence of other engage- 
ments they could not attend were received from Dr. 
Fraser, President of Airedale College; Dr. Parker, of 
Manchester; Revs. R. M. Davies, of Oldham, and W. 
Roseman, of Bury. 


PEMBROKE CHAPEL, CLIFTON. — The neat and 
elegant iron structure that has just been erected in 
Oakfield-road, Clifton, and designated Pembroke 
Chapel, was on Wednesday opened for worship. The 
exterior, although plain, is elegant in its simplicity. 
The dimensions inside are sixty-eight feet by forty- 
eight, and this gives ample room for the seating of 
600 persons—not including the organ-gallery, which 
is capable of accommodating fifty more. The 
structure has been built by Mr C. Kent, of Huston- 
road, London. An effective relief is given to the 
exterior by the introduction of a tower about fifty- 
four feet high, with a turret over the’ principal 
entrance. At the morning service the Rev. D. 
Thomas, of Highbury Chapel, offered up the dedi- 
catory prayer, and Dr. Vaughan preached a sermon 
from the thirteenth verse of the 12th chapter of 
Daniel, “ But go thou thy way till the end be, for 
thou shalt rest and stand in thy lot at the end of the 
days.“ At the termination of the sermon Dr. 
Vaughan made an appeal on behalf of the funds of 
the new chapel, and he said that they would be 
surprised when he told them that the building had 
been reared at a cost of not more than 750/. But 
then that was not all. It had been found necessary 
to incur some expenses beyond that of the bare 
edifice itself; but the whole expenditure did not ex- 
ceed 1,100/., and he never before saw so much done 
for such a small outlay. In the evening the Hon. 
and Rev. Baptist Noel preached, and there was an 
overflowing congregation. At the close of the service 
a collection was made, which realised over 36/., and 
that made in the morning amounted to 34/., so that 
the aggregate sum collected during the day was 701. 


BUCKHURST-HILL, NEAR Wooprorp.—A new Con- 
gregational church is about to be erected in this 
district of North-Eastern London, chiefly by friends 
connected with the Independents of Woodford. On 
Tuesday, Oot. 23, a large schoolroom and temporary 
church was opened bya public meeting. T. Wes- 
thorp, Esq., of Homehurst, Loughton, occupied the 
chair. The proceedings commenced with the sing- 
ing of an appropriate hymn, after which a suitable 
portion of Scripture was read by the Rev. E. T. 
Egg, and a prayer offered by the Rev. 8, Conway. 
After some remarks from the chairman, Mr. Frazer 
said that the land, schools, and olass rooms, would 
cost 2,000/., and the chapel 3, 0001. At first it was 
thought desirable to erect an iron temporary building, 
but eventually it was decided to erect a large school - 
room, and in this room they now met ; and this was 
one of the days they had been looking forward to 
with great interest. This was the first part of the 
contemplated work. He thought they wereall much 
indebted for the kind help they had received from 
their friend Mr. Egg, for the interest he had taken in 
the work. The total cost at present was 1,543/., 
towards which they had received 1,1161., leaving them 
in round numbers deficient about 300/. It was found 
in addition to this that it was necessary to complete 
the other class and portions of the schoolrooms, for 
which they would require a further sum of 7001. 
before commencing the chapel proper and the 
minister’s house; but for this latter part he presumed 
they must wait a little time. Their principles were 
distinctly Nonconformist, and he thought they ought 
to stand by and be proud of their principles, because 
they believed them to come nearest the truth, and 
because they also believed that the volun 
principle in all religious matters is the best. About 
3001. had been subscribed to their funds by their 
Episcopalian friends, and for this he was sure they 
wonld all thank them, and if ever they would give 
them an opportunity, he was certain they, the | 
Dissenters, would show their appreciation of such 
liberality by assisting their church, if they should 
need it. (Cheers.) Thomas Sorutton, jun, Esq., 
moved a resolution in favour of the general scheme, 
which was seconded by the Rev. A. Buzacott, R. A., 
and supported by Ebenezer Clarke, Esq. Some 
excellent addresses were delivered by the Rev. E. T. 
Egg, of Woodford; the Rev. S. Conway, of Ongar ; 
and J. Gingell, Esq. At the close of the meeting it 
was ascertained that the net proceeds derived were 
605/. Sermons were preached on Sunday, Oct. 
28th, by the Rev. H. Bevis, of Ramsgate, and by the 
Rev. E. T. Egg. The attendances were very large. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.—The foundation-stone of a new 
schoolroom in connection With the Copeland-street 
Congregational Church was laid on Monday, Oct. 29. 
The building will consist of one story, and is to be 
erected at a cost of 377/., the greater part of which 
sum is already promised. There was a considerable 
number of persons present at the ceremony. After 
a devotional service, in which the Rev. T. Cocker, 
the pastor, and the Revs. J. Legge and D. Horne, of 
Hanley, took part, Hugh Mason, Esq., of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, proceeded to lay the foundation-stone, 
under which was deposited a bottle containing some 
local papers and a part of the Nonconformist, with a 
leading article, the names of the school committee, 
also a coin of the present year. A polished mallet 
was handed to Mr. Mason, and the stone having been 
lowered, the ceremony was completed by Mr. Mason 
formally striking the stone several times. Mr. 
Mason then delivered a short andress. After refer- 
ring to Mr. Cocker’s distinguished career at Lanca- 
shire Independent College, he said :— 

He was there as a member of one of the free churches 
of that county; he came there to lay the corner-stone 
of aschool in connection with one of the free churches ; 


| and he used that term in opposition to the State Church. 


In connection with the free churches, he knew they had 

not many who were wealthy, and he believed not a 

single one of the titled of the land, but he thought they’ 
could do without them ; if they were only inspired with 

the character, and followed in the steps of their Lord 

and Master, they would prosper. (Applause.) He 

prayed that the Divine blessing might rest upon the 

work they had undertaken. He came before them that 

day as a member of the Congregational, the Independent 

body. He believed fully in the ecclesiastical polity of 

that body, considering that it was according to the — 

laid dows for their example in the Old and New Testa- 

ments. He rejoiced to be present, and to lay the corner- 

stone of a school in connection with the Independent 

body. (Applause.) 

There was afterwards a crowded tea-meeting in the 

Town-hall, the Rev. T. Cocker presiding. The chair- 

man said he hoped the new schools would be satis- 

factorily completed, and that they should be able to 

have a day as well as a Sunday-school. As Noncon- 

formists, he thought they were somewhat chargeable 

with neglecting the matter of secular education. He 

felt satisfied that they would be able to do more 
successful work on Sundays if they had the scholars 

during the week-days. His conviction was that 

there would be a better state of morality in the 
Potteries if the young men and women attended the 

Sunday-schools. The Rev. J. Hankinson, of Leek, 
next gave a forcible address, in which he urged the 
importance of steady, persistent Christian efforts to 
remove social and political wrongs, to advance the 
cause of secular and religious education, to promote 
the spread of the Gospel, and establish” the kingdom 
of Christ in the world. The Rev. S. Jones, of 
Longton, next delivered an interesting address. Mr. 
Hugh Mason was the next speaker, He was cordially 
greeted on rising. In the course of a lengthy speech, 
Mr. Mason condemned State-Churches and Church- 
rates, and went on to say,— 


He believed, without being insensible to the advan- 
tages of secular education, that Dissenters had been 
doing a greater work than secular education in being 
first and foremost to establish and support Sunday- 
schools, for the purpose of first giving a Christian educa- 
tion. (Applause.) They (the Congregationalists) had 
made it a matter of conscience not to touch a penny of 
the State money; and he ho they would do so in 
future. If they offered a education to the working 
classes their schools would, he doubted not, be well sup- 
ported. He looked upon the system of Government 
grants as building up a second Church and State, 
Above a million pounds was annually voted by Parlia- 
ment for day-schools, but seven-eighths of that money 
went to the State-Church ; and in support of that Dis- 
senters were taxed—a system which he considered most 
unjust. Referring to political matters, Mr. Mason 
remarked that awong his excellent friends were Mr. 
George Melly and Mr. Samuel Pope. (Cheers.) They 
would not have Mr. Pope in the Potteries again, because 
he would be returned for Bolton at the next election. 
(Cheers, and a voice: Very good.“) At the next elec- 
tion for Stoke-on-Trent he hoped they would have two 
men for whom Dissenters, free-traders, and reformers 
of an advanced class like himself could vote. ( Applause.) 
He understood that they had had the Factory Act intro- 
duced into the Potteries. He knew that the Factory 
Act bad worked well in the cotton districts ; the happi- 
ness and education of the children had been promoted, 
and neither masters, parents, nor children would wish 
that Act repealed. He considered the Act a most 
admirable one, and it would be to the interests of 
masters and workpeople in the Potteries to carry it out. 
(Applause. ) 


The Rev. W. Chambers, of Newcastle, next delivered 
an able address, in which he spoke out strongly 
against the ritualistic practices in tha Established 
Church. After a brief speech from the Rev. H. 
Pickersgill, of Tunstall, the meeting was concluded | 
with prayer. 


— 


— — 


Correspondence, 


NONCONFORMIST PRINCIPLES, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin,—The remarks of your correspondent, 


Congregationalist, 
end while endorsing them, I would urge their extension. 
What are the Congregational ministers of the present 


„ An Old 


day to build their congregations in our prin - 
ciples ? my oan experience of our churches our 
le are not instructed in the difference between an 


a Wesleyan, and a Congregationalist. It 


fellowship, aud I put the question, Why do you wish 
to join our in preference to the Wesleyan 


denomination 
or any other body?” And the answer has indicated 


ist,” are worthy of serious consideration, | regard to 


piscopalian, 
has been my duty to see many candidates for church- | ¢ 


„private friendship,” “ spirita 
&e., and other ete — 


distinguishing es are not known. In this town, 
Radical in its political sympathies, with half-a-dozen Con- 
gregational chapels, I do not know one where systematic 
education in our principles is carried on—a very occa 
sional and brief allusion to them in 


the pulpit in the 
Sunday sermon, being the only indication, that the 


ministers have any definite views, and perhaps on the 
visit of the Liberation Society’s 11 — 1 may see 
them on the platform “if nothing should prevent,” 
Are our principles worthy of being held? It they are, 
let them be expounded in the pulpit, in the week-day 
lecture and in the Sunday-school, not once in two or 
three years, but monthly, or as often as circumstances 
will allow. If they are not worthy of extension, 
honesty demands that the sooner the fallacy is ex 
acknowledged the better. 


ANOTHER CONGREGATIONALIST, 

SALARIES OF MINISTERS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Siz,—The able and timely commuoication on the 
above subject, which 9 in your last iesue, is 80 
completely to my mind, I must express my feelings 
in regard to it. 
I was formerly an elder in the Free Church of Scot- 
land, came here two years since, and have settled down 
under an eld friend, the pastor of a Congregational 
church, But I have been making inquiry about the 
incomes of ministers in different parte of London and 
the suburbs, and have been struck at the shabby sort 
of gentility of many Independent congregations in this 
matter. Why, I could point to several small towns in- 
— in which more — yd oy Church ees 
presiding over a congregation composed of poor 
and plain folks, gets 350/. a-year and a manse to live in. 
That, it seems to me, would be thought a great salary 
for one of your ministers in even some large towns in 
England where well-to-do people attend the chapel. As 
for chapel-houses, they seem, in most cases, to be out of 
the question, The average stipend of most of your 
mioisters is one of the greatest blots upon Eaglish Non- 
conformity. I know there are some ministers hand- 
somely paid, but they form by far the minority. From 
some cause or other the olergy of your body are not 
nearly so much respected as ours in Scotland, I care not 
what Presbyterian sect you look at. 

What I propose is that the letter ok Z should be 
reprinted, and a copy sent to every leading man in the 
Congregational churches ; and if others come forward to 
assist in covering the expense, I shall most gladly sub-; 
scribe 108. 

A. P. 


London, Nov. 1, 1866. 


AFFIRMATION INSTEAD OF OATH. 
To the Editor of the Noneonformiet. 

Str,—Some weeks “go I observed in your paper a 
letter on the above subject. Will you permit me to 
supplement that communication by giving an extract 
from the Acts of Parliament referred to, and making a 
remark or two thereon ? 

The first of the two Acts is the 17 & 18 Vio., cap. 125, 
Section 20 provides that, if any person called as 


witness, or required or desiring to make an om lege 


deposition, shall refuse or be unwilling, from alle 
conscientious motives, to be sworn, it shall be lawful for 
the court or judge, or other presiding officer, or person 
qualified to take affidavits or depositions, upon bein 
satisfied of the sincerity of such objection, to permit suc 
person, instead of being sworn, to make his or her 
solemn affirmation or d tion in the words following ; 
videlicit,.— I, A. B., do, solemnly, sincerely, aud truly 
affirm and declare, that the taking of any oath is, ab- 
cording to my religious belief, unlawful; and I do also 
solemnly, sincerely, and truly affirm and declare, &o,” 
This Act generally applies to certain courts only, but the 
103rd section extends the enactments in some section of 
the act, including the above cited 20th, to every 
court of civil judicature in England and Ireland.” 

The next Act is the 24 & 25 Vic., cap. 66. Its title is, 
An Abt to give relief to persons who may refuse or be 
e * motives, 3 
sworn in criminal proceedin © provision 
case is similar to the above. * 1 

And now it may be asked what more do these trouble- 
some non- jurors want? Are they not exem from 
taking the oath? Tes, if the e so wills it, if he is 
satisfied, he may permit the substitution of the affirma- 
tion. But suppose the judge is not satisfied. and call 
such scruples nonsense, what then? The witness may 
violate his conscience by taking an oath, or his evidence 
may be rejected. Nor is this mere hypothesis. In the 
Times newspaper of Dec. 17, 1865, a case is reported in 
which a witness, a city missionary, refused to be sworn, 
in consequence, as he said, of a passage he read in the 
Scripture that morning. The magistrate refused to hear 
him unless on oath. This witness was afterwards sworn, 
There are man 


to very serious objec- 
Yet as the “non-jurors” whose case is under 
together in a society, there 
in finding an efficient remedy, 
is not at Parliament w 
with all oaths, trusting, in 


ee — > 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Nov. 7, 1866. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH- BUILDING. 


To the Editor of the Noncon for mist. 

Sm, — The Congregational and the Baptist Union 
meetings being now well over, I resume my letters on 
the best way of building our Free Church places of 
worship. In my last communication, I 27 the new 
Weel yan Church at Clapton, built by Mr. Tarring, as 
a model, and should like to point out some of its excel- 
lencies, ist. It is not costly. 2nd. It has no stone 
2 or arches dividing the nave from the aisles. 3rd. 

ts roof is underdrawn. 4th. It bas side galleries. 
With to the cost of our churches, I don’t think 
they ought to cost at the utmost more than BL. or 6“. a 


sitting. The church at cost about 7,000/., and 
seats about 1,400 people. when gazing at the fine 
church of ar has not mar- 
volled that men should spend upon a single church asum 


of money which would erect ten handsome churches 


5 
ry 


i 
i 


erected two or three instead. 

Secondly. I notice that in the Clapton church there 
are no stone or arches dividing the nave from the 
aisles, I that stone pillars arches are entirely 
out of place in churches. No words of 
mine can be too strong in protesting — them. They 
add very much to the cost of a building, and I never 
kn a church with them which was perfectly 
adapted for hearing and preaching in. If I ever hear of 
one, ‘make a note of it.” 

would particularly notice of the roof of 


yy ol is underdrawn. —— =e 2 
ance than some could possibly 
tto be. But I say, in — 2 ministers, let our 
roofs be underdrawn ; they can be done so without per- 
was cing my eyes over the 
inster this week, and the 
ht struck me that the shape of the stone vaul 

was very muoh like what we want in our Oon 
churches. only of course we should use wood, and not 
stone. Examples of the underdrawn roof may be seen 
in many of our churches, from Penrith, in Cumberland, 
to Sevenoaks, in Kent. 

In the fourth place, I would 


mention that 


ic, classic, 
it makes no difference. Friends in London, 
Counties, and the North, have said to me, 
m 


46 It is all very well in classic 
are not suitable for Gothic charches.” 


to the bare, cold walls of the churches I was 
the very s 
chill through one. 


ing a 
nce of which was enough to send 2 
T could easily fill a whole column in 


er EN. in advocating the erection of side galleries. 
It is better for the minister, since he then bas b pongie oda 
r 


more about him. It is better for those who sit u 
the galleries at the sides of the church, as a preventa- 
tive of draughts. It is better for the poorer people, 
many of whom much prefer sitting in the gallery. If 
we had always side galleries, I think we should never 
read the statement again, The masses refuse to come 
to our foe Gothic charches.” In connection with side 
galleries we notice the advantage of having the windows 
at the sides svt in gables, so as to have more light for 
the interior, and break the roof line on the exterior, 
Besides this, a fine window set in a gable is of itself a 
most beautiful object, Mr. Ruskin, in his Jectures on 
architecture and painting delivered at Edinburgh, 
says :—‘‘ The loveliest Gothio architecture in the world 
is on the p of lines composed of the pointed 
arch and the gables, 
of Amiens Cathedral—a work justly celebrated over all 
Earope—you will find it formed merely of a series of 
ows surmounted by pure gables of open work. If 
2 look at the porches of Rouen, Rbeims, Strasbourg, 
yeux, Amiens, or Peterborough, still you will see that 
these lovely compositions are nothing more than the 

richly decorated forms of gables over pointed arch.” 
The use of the gable also saves the expense of erect- 
ing the side walls as high as they would otherwise 
require to be, and prevents that squat a 2 which 
some of our churches, with their high ak o walls, unfor- 
tunately have. In my present letter I have no time to 
ont of the tapering spire of the Clapton Church. 
ne N ‘as heavenward, and does one’s eyes good to 

a 
Im, Sir, em truly, 
A FREE CHURCHMAN. 


THE WORKING MAN’S “FITNESS” FOR THE 
> FRANCHISE. 
a e eee 
R. —I was induced by a leading article of yours of 
the 24th ultimo, to poy particular 8 Mr. 
Forster’s speech at Bradford, and was forced to the con- 
clusion 45 careful perusal that the clear-headed and 
able gentleman has condescended to leave a stigma upon 
the working man in the construction of the next Reform 


Bill, by ng class | 
hints u working man’s education as a requisite 
fitness to accept the franchise, withoutſinsisting upon the 
of the same test to other classes entitled to 
rern uisite in one class 
? t thousands 


at the working man has not 
; but to insist upon excluding 
from the franchise, that is, to deprive him of an 


tion and other causes, anosher 


t 
— a 


withheld from bim, is as absurd as 


important social privilege, — Shorea bad | 
been 


If you look at the beautiful apse | 7p 


it is unfair, and does not savour much of the enlightened 

and liberal statesman, A real Conservative Reform 

Bill must commend iteelf to the growing intelligence and 

to the conscience of the country, my and just, 
‘Yours obediently, 


LLEWELYN. 


— — 


SIR J. r ON DRUNKRN- 


To the Editor of the Nonconfor mist. 

Sm, As a reporter at the recent Social Science Con- 
gress in Manchester, I had the opportunity of recording 
the utterances of leading men of thought and benevolent 
, such as Lord Brougham, Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Rev. William Arthar, pre- 
sident of the Wesleyan Conference, and others, respect- 
ing the crime of drunkenness, the facilities afforded by 
the law for its encouragement, the desirableness of 
proche restriction, if a Re ate of teow 1 

otoxicating drink, u punishing the 
drunkard-maker as well as his victim. Lord Brougham’s 
remarks on this subject have been circulated; I will, 
therefore, transcribe from my note-book (having — 
sion to do so), and ask you to give publicity to a forcible 


degree paregraph in a speech by Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, made 


capacity as president of the Boonomy and Trade 
Section, at the close of a long and searching discussion 
on druokenness and the licensing — 

It has been my duty to act at Lancaster, at Man- 
chester, and at Liverpool, on several occasions as chair- 
Jaw Hyped ge jury ; and on one I was so deeply im- 
pressed, so were some of my brother magistrates of 
most prominent positions in this country, with the 
amount of brutal crime brought before us, and traceable 
simply to the influence of intoxicating drinks upon 
rade natures, that we made a presentment to the 
Judge, and we had it forwarded to the Secretary of State 
for the Home N ema in emphatic 
terms the very sentiment which fell in eloquent language 
from the lips of Mr. Arthur, the president of the Wes- 
leyan Oonference, that there was a sort of prevenient 
guilt in the influence of intoxicating liquor, which ought 
to be dealt with By the law. . . . Intoxication asa 
source of crime sb be treated with more rigour as a 
misdemeanour, and the consequences of that misde- 
meanour should be visited not merely upon the indi- 
vidual, but also 7 — the keeper of the house in which 
the intoxicating liquors had been sold. We conceived 
that it should not be optional with magistrates, or with 
the inland revenue, or with any other department, but 
should be obligatory upon them, to withdraw licenses 
after a Sow repested convictions had been obteined of 
the misdemeanour of having supplied men with drink 
. as 14. 4 je oe ae es R : 
of a and pollute his thoughts for a time with 
the — and horrible crimes that are com- 
mitted under the influence of drink in the low parts of 
this city, but to a much greater extent amongst the scum 
of the population of Liverpool ;—in foul haunts of 
bestiality, wn is sacrificed merely to the irrita- 
bility ad ered influenced by driok—no 
man, I say, can pollute his mind by dischargiog his duty 
as foreman of a grand jury in examining the witnesses 
through one week, by details of that kind, without 
coming to the conviction that the 8 has 
neglected to a very great extent its duty in the repres- 
sion of what is to so very great an extent a source of 
crime, Iam very glad to see that the United Kingdom 
Alliance, to whose labours I attach the utmost import- 


ance, do not preclude, or in any way discourage, the 
ption of measures of a less extensive character than 
those which they advocate ; but that they are favourable 
to the adoption of other steps as means of attaining 
their on end. I fancy, from what I have heard to-day, 
that no earnest member of the Alliance would desire to 
discourage an attempt to obtain the sanction of Parlia- 
ment to a measure which would visit in a more rigorous 
manner this form of misdemeanour, both upon the per- 
son who committed it, as bringing grievous calamity 
upon himself and his own family, danger to his neigh- 
bours, and ultimately evil to the State; and that then 
the same misdemeanour should be visited upon the 
person who is particeps criminis in bringing these evils 
upon the fawily and the community. That was the 
central thought of the presentation made by the Grand 
Jury of Liverpool, with the concurrence of myself, Sir 

homas Hesketh, and others. I am glad to see that 
something of a similar kind was recently embodied in a 
3 from the Grand Jury of Manchester. I 
ave never presided as foreman of any grand jury in this 
county without having impressed most painfully upon 
my mind that it was my duty to make such a 
presentment upon every occasion, aud have only 
refrained from it from that delicacy which one 
always has in reiterating the same idea, and appearing 
to be dogmatic upon a matter which ought, it seems to 
me, to have struck everybody as a matter of common 
sense. I must say, in conclusion, that though there is a 
wide difference of opinion on this subject, I do believe 
there is a ripening influence of public opinion which 
will lead to early legislation. Nothing appears to me 
to be more disgraceful than that any member of Parlia- 
ment, or candidate for a borough, should tamper with 
this question in order to obtain the support of the 
licensed victuallers of any town. I perceive various 
degrees of ty in dealing with constituencies. 
There seems to be a conventional morality in the man 
who seeks the suffrage of electors, which leads him 
sometimes to disguise his opinions, and sometimes to 
accommodate them to those of sections of the electoral 
body whose suffrages he would conciliate. Nay, there 
are candidates who do not refuse to make promises con- 
trary to their consciences. Thus, to give up honest 
convictions with respect to such matters as restraints 
on the personal, domestic, and public evils caused by 
intoxication, rather than sacrifice the votes of such a 
2 body as the lioensed viotuallers, is but another 
orm of that disgraceful tampering with public truth 
and sentiment which finds ite expression in 
bribes to ignorant men. It is another gross form of 
— immorality, which I desire emphatically to 

nounce. To put down every form of political prosti- 
tution in which a candidate sells his personal influence 
in the State 8 ha and to sup- 
flagrant abuses, is a me mperiously — 
me ey whole power of public opinion and of Parlia- 

HENRY PITMAN, 


Manchester, 
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MR. BRIGHT IN DUBLIN. 


Mr. Bright was on Wednesday e with an 
address by the Cork Agricultural lation. In a 
brief which he made in reply, he dealt 

y with the land question. He spoke very 
Fighly of the 5 Irish Liberal members, but said 
that a body of fifty or sixty, which was as many as 
they could get together, could not effect much in a 
House so prejudiced on all land questions as the 
House of Commons. Mr. Bright com the 
docility of ordinary public meetings called to hear 
his views, to the stiff-neckedness of Parliament on 
such subjects, attributing the difference to the rea- 
sonableness of ordi meetings, and the self- 
interested obstinacy of his Parliamentary auditors. 
He referred to another difficulty in discussing their 
case, in fact the whole Irish case, in the House of 
Commons :— 

The great Church is the To rty. The 
„ which 98 limits of the Established 
Ohurch are almost the boundaries which mark out the 
limits of the Tory party. They think that if the I ish 
Church were got rid of—if the voluntary principle were 
establishéd as the universal practice in land—that 
principle would by-and-bye cross the Channel and raise 
an equal contest to be settled in like manner in Great 
Britain; and although, if you were at the antipodes—I 
am speaking of the Church asa political institution— 
you 17 sweep it off the face of the earth, and there 
would be no tears shed in the House of Commons, yes 
beiog so near us, they have no doubt a great, and to 
some extent a natural dread that the same thing would 
be asked for and done hereafter in England. 

Mr. Bright had a private interview with Cardinal 
Cullen on Wednesday. On Thursday he was enter- 
tained at dinner by Mr. Justice O' Hagan, and 
Cardinal Cullen was one of the a 

On Friday, Mr. Bright attended a meeting of the 
working men of Dublin, in the theatre of the 
Mechanics’ Institute. The room was crowded. Mr. 
James Haughton occupied the chair. The only 
member of Parliament present, in addition to Mr. 
Bright, was The O'Donoghue. 
manifestations of dissent at various ers in the 
chairman’s address, but they were uniformly drowned 
by the cheers of the majority of the meeting. An 

usion to the Reform Bill of last session was received 
with considerable laughter, and amongst the cries 
from the A were “ Fenianism for ever, A 
cheer for Stephens, and Cheers for Lord Edward 
d.“ It is but fair to say that the interrup- 
tions, although frequent, came from a very limited 
portion of the meeting. 

Mr. M‘Corry (a oe after a few prepara- 
tory remarks, which were delivered amid very great 
interruption, moved a cordial address of welcome to 
Mr. Bright, as the foremost champion of civil and 
religious liberty, ever pleading, with unrivalled genius 
and power as a statesman, for the enfranchisement of 
the toiling millions.“ | 

Mr. Bricut, who was still suffering from hoarse- 
ness, then addressed the meeting. He urged that 
the question of Parliamen reform was of more 
importance to Irishmen to Englishmen 
or Scotchmen. Every part of the United 
Kingdom—every county, every borough, every 
parish, ev family, everybody, had a clear 

d distinct and unalterable interest in a 
Parliament that should fairly and justly represent 
the whole nation. They had in d thirteen 
boroughs which had an average constituency of — 
316 electors, and nine other boroughs with only 49 
electors. The county of Cork had twice as many 
voters as these twenty-seven boroughs. There were 
in Ireland thirty-nine borough members, with 
30,000 elegtors, and sixty-four county members with 
172,000 electors, and, therefore, the representatives 
were so distributed that the great populations had 
not a quarter probably of the influence in Parliament 
that the boroughs had through their members. 
And in the counties there was nothing like freedom of 
election. Ireland especially needed the ballot, which 
was universal in the United States, in the colonies, 
and on the continent. Neither the people of Great 
Britain nor Ireland were properly represented in 
Parliament, and he ventured tosay further, the people 
of Great Britain united with Ireland—(cries of 
“ Never,” and interruption)—in the fair representa- 
tion of the whole nation, would long, long ago have 
romedied every 1 ievance of which they could 
complain. Mr. Bright then referred to the Church 
question— | 

Why, half the le of England are Nonconformists 
thane ‘are not hy ora of u ratablished Church any- 
where, and it is certainly impossible that they can be in 
favour of an Established Church im an island like this— 
an Established Church formed of a mere handful of a 
population in opposition to the wishes of the whole 

ple. (Loud cheers.) Now take the Principality of 
7 you go to England by Holyhead, you run 
right through the Principality. I suppose at least four 
out of five of the population of Wales are Dissenters, 
and they are not in favour of maintaining the Protes- 
tant Establishment in Ireland. Take the people of 
Scotland—they have seceded in such large numbers from 
their Established Church, although their Church is of 
avery democratic character, that I — — those who 
have seceded are a considerable majority of the whole 
population, They are notin favour of 1 
Church Establishment in Ireland, in opposition to the 
view of the great majority of your people. 
He believed that Irishmen, acting by themselves, 
could not gain more complete justice than by acting 
with the generous millions of his countrymen in 
whose name he spoke. (Loud and continued cheer- 
ing.) He — a telegraphio message from the 
Scottish Reform League expressing their sympathy 
with’ Ireland, and urging co-operation for the redress 
of common wrongs, and implored the meeting toopen 


their heart of hearts, and to join hands for & great, oor· 


There were some: 
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dial, thorough working union for freedom with the great | 
people of Great Britain. (Cheers.) Mr. Bright then 

again dwelt upon the first importance of the people of 
Ireland, by some process or other, having the 

opportunity of being made the possessors of their 

own soil. He was not proposing confiscation. 


There are, as you know, many large estates in Ireland 
which belong to rich families in England—families in 
England not only of the highest rank, but of the highest 
character—because I will venture to say that there are 
to be found among the English nobility families of as 
much perfect honourableness and worth as some of 
those to whom my plan would be offered. Therefore, I 
am not speaking against the aristocracy, or against 
the families, or against property, or against anybody or 
anything that is good. But I say this, that if Parlia- 
ment were to appoint a commission, and give it, say, at 
first, up to the amount of five millions sterling, and 
power to negotiate or treat with the great families in 
England who have large estates in Ireland, it is probable 
that some of these great estates might be bought ata 
not very unreasonable price. (Cheers, and a voice: 
„Could we not get them for nothing?”) Hear me to 
the end of my statement. I am of opinion that it would 
be the cheapest money that the Imperial Parliament 
almost ever expended, even though it became 
of those great estates at a * considerably above that 
which they would fetch if put up in your market to- 
morrow. I propose that it should be worked in this 
way. I will take a case. I assume that this commission 
got a large estate in its possession, bought from Lord 
A, B, C, or D. We will take one farm upon it, which 
I assume to be worth 1 000/., and for which the present 
tenant pays a rent of 501. a- year. He has no lease; he 
has no security; he makes almost no permanent improve- 
ments of any kind, and he is not sure whether, when he 
has saved a little money, he will not take bis family off 
to the United States. (Loud cheers, and a voice: He 
will come back again.”) We will aesume, if you like, 
that we are the commission, and that we have got 
before us the farmer who is the tenant on that parti- 
cular farm, for which he pays 50“. a-year without 
having a lease or a security, and which I take to be 
worth 1,0007. Now, the Government, I believe, lends 
money to Jrish landowners, for great drainage 
purposes, at about 34 per cent. per annum. Suppose 
the commission went to this farmer and said, ‘* Surely 
you would not have any objection to become possessed of 
this farm!” No, not the slightest,” he would say— 

laughter and cheers)—‘* but how is that to be done!“ 

n this way: You tell the farmer. You now pay 50. a 
year; that's 5 per cent. on 1,000. The Government 
can afford to do these transactions for 34 per cent., and 
if bp will pay 60/. a year for a given number of years, — 
which any of the actuaries at the insurance offices or 
any good arithmetician can calculate—if you pay 60. a 
year for rent instead of 501. for agiven number of years, 
it may be ten, fifteen, on twenty, at the end of that 
time the farm will be yours witbout any further pay- 
ment.” I want you to understand how this is. You 
see if the farmer had been paid 50/., and you asked him 
to pay 10/. a year towards buying his farm, he might do 
it, but the fact is that the 1, the Government pay 
for the farm would not cost them more than 35“., and 
therefore the difference between 35/., and 60/. being 25/., 
would be the sum which the farmer annually in bis rent 
would be paying the Government for the redemption of 
his farm ; and thus at the end of a very few years, the 
farmer having perfect security that no one could turn 
him out if he paid his rent, and nobody could touch him 
for the improvement he had made on his lands ~ what 
would he do? The next worning, after having made 
that agreement, he would speak to his wife and his big 
boy who had been idling about during a great deal of his 
time; he would explain all this, and there is not a stone 
on the land that would not be removed—there is not a 
weed that would not be pulled up—not a particle of 
manure that would not be saved—there is not a single 
thing they would not do with a zeal and entbusiasm, a 
labour and a delight they had never known before, to 
cultivate that farm ; and by the time the few years bad 
run out when the farm had become his without any 
further purchase, he would have turned a dilapidated 
and miserable farm into a garden for himself and family. 
(Great cheering. ) , 

If he were the Government, he would offer to 
give ten per cent. more than the market price of 
these estates, and he would undertake to say that to 
carry out this plan would produce a ‘marvellous 
change in the sentiments of the people of Ireland. 
He thought such a commission would have no diffi- 
culty in finding noble and very rich men who would 
be willing to negotiate for the transfer of their 
estates on such terms. He had well studied this 
land question, and could stand up to discuss it. 
Certainly, the plans, and the theories, and the legis- 

lation of his opponents on this matter had failed 
deplorably, disastrously, ignominiously. 


Therefore I have a right now to offer to the people of 
Ireland, as I would to the people of Great Britain and 
the Imperial Parliament, a new, a wise, and a just 
one for the people of this unfortunate country. 
Cheers.) I have attended great meetings in England 

and Scotland during the last two months, and I think I 
am at liberty to tender to you from those scores and 
hundreds and thousands of men a hand of fellows hip 
and good-will. (Hear, hear.) I wish I might be per- 
mitted when I go back—and I think from this address 
I am permitted—to say to my fellow-countrymen that 
amidst all the factions by which Ireland has been torn, 
amidst it may be the errors that have been committed, 
amidst passions that have been excited, amidst hopes 
that have been blasted, amidst the misery that has been 
endured, there is still in this island, and amongst its 
people, a heart that-can sympathise with all those who 
turn to them with a fixed resolution to judge them 
fairly, and to do them justice. (The hon. gentleman 
concluded amidst loud cheers, having spoken a little 
over an hour.) 

Mr. Bright at once left the meeting for Kingstown, 
and returned to England on Saturday. 


In reference to this meeting the Times correspon- 
dent writes :— 


The Fenian element is so , " 
ing 9 — 7 thes ‘hey are among the work 
spoil any meeting o : 
trouble : 


are able to disturb and 


ch to take th 
; and one maxim that 7 9 — 


sion of their minds is that all constitutional agitation 
such as that in which Mr. Bright is now engaged is a 
humbug and a delusion, They have no faith in any- 
thing for the salvation of Ireland but what they call 
the ring of the rifle.” Of course this is the wildest 
infatuation on their part; still the infatuation existe, 
and to the Fenian sympathisers in Dublin Mr. Bright’s 
mission was almost as obnoxious as to the Orangemen 
themselves, simply because he preached that the wrongs 
of Ireland may be removed by a reformed Parliament, 
and by uniting constitutional action on the part of the 
English and Irish people. This accounts for the dis- 
creditable interruptions which occurred at the meeting 
in the Mechanics’ Institute last night. Mr. Bright, how- 
ever, was enabled to deliver his speech, to say his 
say. Other speakers who followed him were not so 
successful, and the chairman, Mr. James Haughton, the 
friend of the working classes, the unwearied advocate of 
temperance, who hed often presided in that place, did 
not fare much better than others, He said that he had 
suggested the holding of the meeting. and he was bound 
to say in taking his leave of them that he was much dis- 


great assemblage. 


MONDAY EVENING LECTURES AT SURREY 
CHAPEL. 


The Monday evening lectures at Surrey Chapel 
were resumed for the winter season last Monday 
week. On Monday last the second lecture was given 
by the Rev. Newman Hall, his subject being, The 
Battle of Hastings.“ While our columns are so full 
of correspondence on the subject of the attendance 
of the working classes at our places of worship, it 
may not be uninteresting to remark that the appear- 
ance of Surrey Chapel on Monday evening conclu- 
sively proved that these classes do not absent them- 
selves because they are incapable of appreciating in- 
structive and morally improving discourse, nor from 
any objection to enter a structure dedicated to the 
service of God. The building, which seats about 
2,000 people, was crowded above and belowawith an 
unmistakably working-class audience, the better 
class of artisans, with their wives and families, being 
to all appearance the predominant element. Mr. 
Hall’s lecture was preceded by the performance of a 
few anthems by the choir, and a short prayer by the 
lecturer. The utmost order and decorum prevailed, 
and the people listened to the speaker with rapt 
attention. At the conclusion of the lecture Mr. Hall 
had occasion to make some remarks upon the differ- 
ence between the Norman and Saxon traits of 
character, and in tracing their influence upon Eng- 
land of the present day, pointed out the bad effect 
of those class denunciations which are the 
stock in trade of the popular demagogue. It 
was wrong to set class against class; the 
common foe of all was ignorance, drunkenness, 
vice, and intolerance, and let all classes unite in the 
great battle against these, and by God’s help they 
would win the victory. The audience dispersed after 
singing the doxology, a collection being made at the 
door to defray the incidental expenses. Mr. G. M. 
Murphy will lecture on Monday evening next, and 
on the Monday following there will, we understand, 
be an amateur concert. 

We are glad to observe that a similar course of 
Monday evening lectures has been commenced this 
season at Sheffield in connection with the Wicker 
Congregational Church, by the Rev. H. Tarrant. That 
minister says, in a letter to the local Independent :— 
„My object is not sensational, but educational. If 
it be certain that ere long an immense proportion of 
the working classes will be ‘admitted within the pale 
of the constitution (and who can deny the rights of 
freemen to honest and sober sons of toil?) then it 
becomes the duty of every thoughtful patriot to seek, 
by press and platform, the preparation of the work- 
man for the right discharge of his new duties.“ The 
first lecture commenced on Monday, when Mr. 
Tarrant took for his subject, ‘‘Garibaldi: his Life 
and Adventures.“ The meeting was begun with the 
Lord’s prayer, and closed with the doxology. A 
number of ministers and other gentlemen have pro- 
mised their assistance during the wimter. These 
examples may be followed with advantage in other 
towns. 


MR. DISRAELI’S REFORM BILL. 


The London correspondent of the Leeds Mercury 
thus alludes to the current rumours relative to the 
Government and their expected Reform Bill :— 


Mr. Disraeli has been engaged during the recess in an 
attempt to reconstruct that part of our constitution 
which depends upon representative institutions. He is 
understood to have decided that the Tories ought to have 
the making and carrying of the Reform Bill that is to 
be, to have drawn up a scheme, and to have circulated 
it among his colleagues. The character of this plan is 
similar to that which I described some weeks ago. You 
may remember that about the period of the first great 
proviocial reform gathering I reported that the Tories 
were boasting of the intention of Mr. Disraeli to frame 
a bill certain to take the wind out of the sails of 
Messrs. Bright and Beales,” From other quarters we 
now learn that this notable measure has actually been 
reduced to the shape of the heads of a bill. what 
is the Hughenden specific? It is credibly reported to 
be household suffrage in the great towns,—in towns, 
that is, so many thousands of inhabitants. This 

he blast ia to blow away Mr. Bright. This is 
the liberal part of the 
that the franchise in 


plan. The next notable part is 
e smaller boroughs is to be 8“. 
rating, and these smaller boroughs, instead of being left 


i 0 there may be no county 
voters resident in the — at all. This, of course, 


appointed at the conduct of a small minority of that | B 


— — 


would involve a boundaries commission, and very nice 
work they would have of it, Having done this, the 
franchise in the counties is to be fixed at 20/,, in defer- 
ence to Mr. Walpole, I sup since many Tories 
profess to think that their interest would more 
secure with a 10/. than a 14l. or a 201. county franchise. 
Such is said to be the scheme propounded & Mr, 
Disraeli to his N in this autumn of 1866, and 
such is the juggle which we are told is to be — 

der these 


under the name of reform of Parliament. Un 
circumstances, and knowing how profound are the dis- 
sensions in the Cabinet on the preliminary question— 
Shall a bill be brought in or not ?—I am not surprised 
that the very sanguine see the not distant fall of the 
Ministry from the fatal disease of discord which rages 
within it, Some of the Ministers are determined to have 
their way or to break up the Cabinet, and one is full of 
a faith in himself which leads him to regard the heir of 
the Marquisate of Salisbury as the future head of the 
Tory party,—the man who is strong enough to kee 
things as they are, or to carry a measure which sh 
increase the power of the territorial interest and class. 
y common consent Lord Cranbourne is fixed upon as 
Mr. Disraeli’s most formidable rival, and the Minister 
who will make no co-:npromises, You may be sure of 
one thing, that Lord Derby’s life is not one ef the most 
peaceful, and that he has to encounter a domestic resist- 
ance not inferior to that which overthrew Lord Russell. 
For my part, I do not believe that the Government will 
break up before it has had a reckoning with Parliament ; 


nor that, even if then defeated, Mr. Disraeli will throw 
up his cards, if he can help it, without an to the 
country. Nor am | at all convinced that if the Derby 


Ministry went to pieces to-morrow their opponents would 
be found in a condition to succeed them. There are 
questions to be settled in our camp as well as in that of 
our opponents. But this is a delicate ground, and I 
will not trespass further. 

On the same subject the Morning Star says:. 
‘‘ Rumour has it that the Government are arranging a 
brilliant plan for the baffling of reformers in the 
coming session. A reform scheme of some sort or 
other will, it is said, be shaped out and laid upon the 
table, the Government generously offering the House 
a full opportunity of considering it by undertaking 
not to proceed with it until the following session. 
Thus it is hoped that the Adullamites and all those 
on either side who are for delay at any price will at 
once be won over, while some few sincere but rather 
simple reformers may be induced to grant time to a 
Government so willing to undertake the work of 
reform, and so considerate as not to press it forward 
too eagerly. Mr. Disraeli, people say, rests all his 
hopes on having ‘time on his side’ in a different 
sense from that in which Mr. Gladstone used the 
memorable words.“ 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, Nov. 7, 1866. 

The review of the garrison of Paris by the Emperor 
on Monday seems to have been a brilliant affair. The 
Emperor appears to have looked pretty well, though 
pale and worn. He had an enthusiastic reception. 
The proposals which have been made for the re- 
organisation of the French army have been criticised 
rather freely. The Moniteur de /’drmée makes 
some explanations in reference to the plan. While 
pointing out that the peace establishment of 400,000 
men will not be reduced, it says the object of the 
commission which has been appointed is to decide 
how best to create a reserve which shall always be 
available, It adds that this will cause additional 
expense. 

t is stated that in a few days the King of Saxony 
will pay a visit to Berlin. 

The decision of the ordi tribunal of Berlin, 
acquitting Herr von Twesten of the charges brought 
against him, in consequence of his speech in the 
Chamber of Deputies upon the administration of 
justice, was confirmed by the superior court. The 
— prosecutor had demanded that Herr von 

westen should be sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment. 

telegram from Pesth says that a majority of 
the members of the Hungarian Diet have resolved 
to insist upon the formation of a Hungarian 
Ministry as a preliminary to the discussion in the 
Hungarian Diet of affairs common to Austria and 
Hungary. 

The Jesuits are no favourites apparently in 
Vienna. The Judiciary section of the Municipality 
of that city has resolved to petition against the 
admission of the followers of Loyola into Vienna. 


DEATH OF THE Marquis or WaterrorD.—A 
telegram from Dublin announces the death yester- 
day of the Marquis of Waterford at Curraghmoré 
House, Waterford. He had been ailing for about a 
week with an attack of gastric fever. He was the 
fourth marquis, and was in holy orders. He was 
born on 27th April, 1814, and succeeded his brother, 
org a ag in 1859. The elevation of the Earl 
of Tyrone to the pee » consequent upon his 
father’s death, will Fcc sn ths noe in the * — 
tion of the county of Waterford. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 
The quantity of wheat received fresh up to our market 
to-day from Essex and Kent was very moderate, and in but 
middling condition. Owing to the limited attendance of 
millers, the amount of business concluded was by no means 
extensive. Selected parcels, however, were disposed of at full 
quotations ; but for inferior sorts the trade was dull, at Mon- 
day’s decline. There was a fair show of foreign wheat, The 
transactions were chiefly in retail, but the value of fine 


qualities was well supported, 
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SUMMARY. 


Tue frequent Cabinet Councils which are 
being held, though 3 at this season, are 
producing a plentiful crop of rumours. Three 
different courses are marked out for the Govern- 
ment 4 political speculators. One report 
alleges that the Cabinet have decided to lay a 
Reform Bill on the table of the House of 
Commons next Session for consideration à year 
afterwards! We must suppose this to be only a 
sorry joke. Another report represents Lord 
Derby and his colleagues as unable to € 
whether they should bringin a Bill at all. The 
third and most reasonable statement would in- 
dicate that Mr. Disraeli will his brother 
Ministers with him in the r ion to pro- 


se a measure giving household suffrage to 
the 1 the populations, an eight-pound 
5 chise to the smaller boroughs, and 


a 20/. qualification for counties. By this pro- 
ject—if it be true that a majority of the House 
of Commons is returned by 180,000 electors— 
the governing families might hope to retain 
their preponderance in the Legislature. One 
great vice of this scheme would be that it 
would be no settlement of the question. It 
is said that Lord Cranbourne and other 
Ministers contend that the Tory party ought 
not to take the initiative in organic changes— 
the danger being imminent that the maximum 
of their concessions would become a fresh start- 
ing-point for Radical Reformers, and thus lead 
eventually to the passing of a more sweeping 
measure than either Conservatives or i 
approve. The obvious conclusion is that the 
— of resistance are terribly embarrassed 

tween their desire to retain office and the 
imperative necessity of satisfying the public 
demands. 

The continental papers have found an exciting 
topic of discussion in the alleged conclusion of 
an offensive and defensive alliance between 
Russia and Prussia for the purpose of enabling 
the Czar, on the one hand, to have his way —_ 
Eastern question, and to further his resolution 
to stamp out the nationality of Poland by seizing 
the Austrian province of Galicia; and King 
William, on the other, to appropriate all Ger- 
many without asking leave of France. The re- 
port is probably destitute of foundation. Prussia 
can hardly desire to see the Russians at Con- 
stantinople, and gaining possession of the Lower 
Danube, where a scion of the House of Hohen- 
zollern has just been installed by the Sultan as 
Hospodar of the Principalities. But the expec- 
tation of an era of peace on the Continent is 
sadly shaken by the preparations whichare being 
made on all sides, under the pretext of military 
reorganisation. Prussia keeps up imposing 
forces ; Russia is one from 350,000 to 400,000 
men to her armies by a new conscription ; 
Austria fears to retrench her armaments; and 
France is creating a great reserve force, which, 
it is officially announced, will entail a consider- 
able additional expenditure. Such facts, apart 
from new diplomatic combinations, are well cal- 
culated to engender distrust and apprehension 
relative to the future of Euro 

Baron von Beust E 
stalled as Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
Austria, has published a despatch explaining the 
policy he intends to carry out. He desires to 
reco the state of things brought about by 
the late war, and not to disturb ia in her 


Soom formally in- they are intent only upon dis ing him in 
their eyes. No . — — within 


German policy, 
ions. But the appointment of the late 
Saxon Premier as the principal adviser of the 
Kaiser is not likely to be viewed with favour 
either by the Hungarian or the Sclavonic 
subjects of his master. To reconcile the 
icting claims of diverse nationalities, to 
please alike the German, the Magyar, the Czech 
and the Croat, will task all the statesmanlike 
ualities Baron Beust is said to possess. 
Though the L.ungarian Diet has been convoked, 
no progress seems to have been made in coming 
to a satisfactory understanding with M. Deak 
and the popular leaders at Pesth, who continue 
to demand with unyielding 2 the ap- 
pointment of a separate Ministry for Hungary. 

The conflict between President Johnson and 
the Radical y in America is drawing to a 
close. The Atlantic telegraph will, in a few 
days, bring the result of the remaining fall elec- 
tions, which were to take place yesterday and 
to-day in New York, Massachusetts, Delaware, 
Missouri, and other States, all of which are 
expected to be carried by decided Republican 
majorities. ‘Prudent Democrats, says one of 
their friends, “already yield the contest.” 
Mr. Johnson has anticipated the result, 
and departed from his antagonistic atti- 
tude by urging the Legislatures of Louisiana 
and South Carolina to accept beforehand the 
constitutional amendment adopted by Congress. 
If his suggestion should be carried out, he can 
yield wit ter grace. 

President Johnson has other means of divert- 
ing the storm in the Northern States which his 
high-handed proceedings has raised. He pro- 

es, it is said, to revive and enforce the Ala- 
ama claims, and to take decided action in Mexico. 
As the Emperor Maximilian declines to surren- 
der his sovereignty over that country, the Ameri- 
can Government have openly used the cause 
of Juarez. General Sheridan, no doubt by orders 
from Washington, has issued instructions to 
General Sedgwick, commanding at Brownsville, 
that the only way to a better condition of things 
on the Rio Grande is to give the heartiest sup- 
port to Juarez, and warning all parties that they 
will not be permitted to violate the neutrality 
laws between “the Mexican Government” and 
the United States. As the French troops are on 
the point of departure, it will be impossible for 
Maximilian to offer effectual resistance to 
American intevention; and we may soon ex- 
pect to hear of his abdication, and the cession 
of some Mexican provinces to the United States 
as the price of their assistance. 


— 


MR. BRIGHT’S VISIT TO IRELAND. 


THE invitation of Mr. Bright to Dublin, the 
hearty welcome with which he was greeted, the 
addresses he delivered, and the spirit in which 
they were listened to, might teach those of our 
political writers who are capable of reflection a 
valuable lesson. It is this—that the most in- 
dispensable qualification for successfully ap- 
proaching an alienated people is deep an 
unquestionable ar with them over the 
whole extent of their wrongs, and that the best 
and surest way to combat expectations which 
are uoreasonable is to do ample justice to those 
which reason commends and enforces. Mr. 
Bright's calm, lucid, temperate, and dignified 
statement of the case of the Irish nation as 
against the Imperial Legislature, will tell 
beneficially on both sides of the Irish Channel ; 
the outline of remedial legislation he sketched 
will serve to concentrate attention upon means 
and methods which fall within the limits of the 
Constitution. Here he may be right—there 
wrong—but right or wrong, the scope and ten- 
dency of his proposals tend towards a closer, 
more vital, happier union between the two 
countries under the same Crown and Parliament. 
A man who has got the ear of Ireland, and who 
uses his opportunity to divert her thoughts 
from schemes of wild revenge to practical efforts 
to obtain justice, does the State no inconsider- 
able service. The critics of what we are com- 
pelled to regard as the dominant school of 

litics in England recognise no such service. 

ue to their instincts, they fasten with avidit 
upon the first show of unsoundness in detail, 
and miss, as is their wont, the purport and drift 
of Mr. Bright’s suggestions as awhole. Although 
genuine patriotism rings in every sentence 
which he uttered, they can hear nothing but the 
ravings of a demagogue. Though it would be 
well for England’s peace, and for Ireland's pro- 
gress, that the Irish people, to a man, should 
accept, confide in, and act upon, his counsels, 


modern times, so trustingly hailed by Ireland as 
a true friend; and the journalists of eéclesiastical 
and territorial ascendancy instantly labour to 
disparage his character, motives and position. 


while prepared to resist fresh | It appears as if there were a determined pur- 


pose to make Irishmen despair of English 
guidance and 8 to whomsoever she 
stretches out a hand of friendliness, he is forth- 
with assailed as unworthy of her advances. 


Happily, the bulk of the English people adopt 
other criteria of judgment, and especially in 
relation to what is called “the Irish difficulty,” 
from those which have on them the stamp of 
club authorisation. Mr. Bright, after all, 
during his late visit to Dublin, fairly expressed 
the sense—the common-sense shall we say P—of 
the vast majority of his countrymen. They 
have no desire to perpetuate an institution 
which galls and inflames national sentiment. 
They have no dread lest legal security for the 
capital which Irish tenants sink in the farms of 
their landlords should suggest the propriety of 
a similar arrangement in England. They have 
no interest in either the political discontent or 
the social disquietude which appear to charac- 
terise the normal condition of the sister isle. 
The obstacle which prevents the redress of what 
is wrong across the Channel is not in them, in 
their national likes or dislikes, in their pre- 
judicesy in their selfishness, or in their mistaken 


' political principles. Did the Imperial Legisla- 
| ture 3 y express their will, it is tolerably 
certain t 


t the category of Irish grievances, so 
far as they spring out of unjust laws, would be 
very speedily reduced to a mere nothing. It is 
because Parliamentary representation in this 
country is so craftily distributed that it gives to 
the territorial aristocracy the reality, whilst it 
confers upon the people the show only, of poli- 
tical power, that England seems to be indifferent 
to Irish wants. Mr. Bright put this peculiarity 
of the case in vivid colouring before his Dublin 
audience, and by so doing he laid the ground for 
a powerful appeal to the Liberal Irish members 
and constituencies to unite with those of Great 
Britain in an effort to transfer the preponderant 
influence in the House of Commons from a 
territorial to a popular basis. 


But has Ireland anything whatever to com- 
lain of! An editorial writer in the Times 
enies that she has, He denies that her miseries 

are due in any particular to her institutions or 
to misgovernment. Nay, the institutions she 
most bitterly complains of probably mitigate 
the evils she would more sensibly feel in their 
absence. State-Church ascendancy, and land- 
lord supremacy, we suppose we must infer, are 
blessings to the Irish people, serving to mode- 
rate, if not correct, the inherent vices of the 
Celtic race. Can we mistake the propounder of 
this optimist theory? . Surely, he must be the 
same man who maintained that Imperial legis- 
lation was as good as human wisdom could 
make it, and that Reform would be but a super- 
fluous folly. Well, but how does it anagem, we 
are provoked to ask, that what is so faultless in 
theory, is so faulty in result? A large propor- 
tion—no one knows how large—of the peasantry 
and even the farmers of ireland, have been 
infected with the Fenian spirit—that is, they 
have ceased to hope for any redress of their 


q| wrongs, or their supposed wrongs, from the 


Imperial Government and Legislature. Whence 
originated this alarming susceptibility, and how 
is it to be dealt with? The regimen may be 
technically according to rule, but under it the 
patient is driven mad, and seems likely enough 
to die. Such being the too evident fact, is it 
not the most pedantic trifling to argue that the 
remedy exhibited suits the disease? If England 
do not understand Ireland so far as to be able 
to govern her, why then a strong case is made 
out for separation. But has England really 
really tried her best? Has she not persisted in 
an attempt to rule Ireland on the principle of 
Anglicising its inhabitants? Has she ever 
consulted or cared for the national idiosyn- 
crasies? Has she not sacrificed Irish to 
English ends? Would she ever have retained 
the Irish Church Establishment, but in defer- 
ence to the fears of the English Church Estab- 
lishment? Would she have resisted all efforts 
to alter the system of land tenure across the 
water, if she had not apprehended that the 
alteration might tell upon the same system at 
home? The theory is plausible enough if one 
will only keep history out of sight—but to set it 
up in the face of history is an effrontery of 
which, we suspect, there is but one man living 
who would dare to be guilty—the man who 
maligned the working classes of England. 


Of course, Mr. Bright must lay to his account 
the moral certainty of his being searchingly 
criticised. Many a shaft will be aimed at the 
joints of his armour, and here and there he will 

e hit, for he has an awkward habit of exposing 
himself. But his honesty is his best protection. 
He speaks with N because he speaks from 
a magnanimous heart. His country is indebted 
to him for far more than she can repay. Ireland, 


also, in spite of Mr. Pope Hennessy’s fierce 
assault upon the sincerity of his professions, has 
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been powerfully served by him in critical emer- 
gencies. His visit has done her essential ser- 
vice. His giant strength has given her cause an 
impulse which will be felt next Session. He 
has brought the really Liberal strength of the 
sister isles into closer and more cordial union. 
Some of his practical suggestions may, on further 
examination, turn out to be more plausible than 
wise—but, on the whole, he has fairly inter- 
preted the will of the English people, and it will 
not be his fault if he has not won the trust of 
the Irish. 


THE POPE’S ALLOCUTION. 


Tur kind-hearted, narrow-minded Italian 
ecclesiastic who reigns at Rome under the title 
of Pius IX., and exercises a show of temporal 
dominion over a small province of Italy by the 
aid of French bayonets, has just issued from 
the Vatican two documents to which ancient 
custom gives the descriptive designation of 
Allocutions. The first refers to Italy, the last to 
Russia. Each is a protest against alleged wrongs 
committed against the Roman Catholic Church, 
—and each, after having specified in the usual 
inflated language the censures of the Church, 
concludes in a tone of unexpected clemency. 
The Czar ie dismissed with a prayer that his 
heart may be changed, and Italy, in place of 
the curse which she is said to have deserved, re- 
ceives a benediction. 

The poor Pope, in truth, seems bewildered by 
the events of the last six months, and by the 
doubtful prospects of the next. Sadowa, and 
the Peace of — if they have effected no 
change in his own disposition, have made their 
influence felt on the political spirit of his 
advisers, the College of Cardinals. It is clear 
that the Holy Father is worried by opposite 
factions, and that he is at a loss what course to 
take. As to the past, he deplores, condemns, 
and declares to be null and void, the suppression 
of the oe orders in Italy, the secularisa- 
tion of ecclesiastical property, and the law which 
puts marriage, so far as the State is concerned, 
on the footing of a civil contract. As to the 
future, he protests beforehand against the revo- 
lutionary project of making Rome the capital of 
the new 9 of Italy. The temporal power 
he declares to be indispensable to the indepen- 
dence of the spiritual power, and in defence of 
the sacred rights of the Holy See, professes his 
readiness to suffer death, or—if necessary, to 
seek requisite security in another country. But, 
even in the extreme of his perplexity, the Pope 
remembers that he is Italian. He contents him- 
self with censures and protestations—he cannot 
bring himself to fulminate excommunication 
against his beloved country—so he smooths 
away the frown from his brow, kisses the sinner, 
and prays Heaven that she may repent of her 
evil ways. The man shines through the priest 
—the patriot through the Pope—and, after 
taking up his parable” against Italy, he ends 
by blessing her altogether. 

It is said that the Allocution has created a 
disagreeable impression in France. No doubt 
it places the Emperor in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. On the one hand, he is bound by the 
September Convention to withdraw the last of 
his troops from Rome before the close of the 
year; on the other hand, the Pope_refuses to 
admit of lay administration with the limited 
circle in which he bears sway. An arrange- 
ment with the Government of Italy would put 
the latter at his ease, and would suit the 
general views and policy of the former. There 
would be a creditable end of the Roman difii- 
culty,” and France might still assert a claim to 
be regarded as the eldest son of the Church. 
The party of action would instantly sub- 
side, and might ultimately be dissolved, and 
the explosive element be thereby eliminated 
from continental politics. For, in truth, the 
volcanic forces which underlie the Roman ques- 
tion, above all others, 1 threaten the 
stability of the Imperial throne. Not even 
Napoleon III. can safely beard the parti pretre 
which retains ascendancy in the provinces of 
France, nor can even he without serious danger 
provoke the disgust and resentment of the 
revolutionary spirit which is latent in Paris 
and in the more important and populous cities. 
He has need of all his astuteness and sagacity 
to steer between Scylla and Charybdis—to show 
respect to lay sentiment without increasing 
ecclesiastical disaffection. The Pope and his 
advisers will not make the way easy for him. 
Their non. possumus is a stumbling-block in 
his path. His own convictions, to say nothi 
of enlightened European opinion, forbid 
serious attempt on the part of the Emperor to 


uphold an administration of political affairs by 
ecclesiastics, which is the real meaning of the 


temporal power.” He cannot afford to per- 
petuate that scandal, even on the small scale 


to which it has been reduced by the success of 
Cavour’s policy. That the Pope should retain 
the territory which the Convention with Italy 
was meant to guarantee to him, and be a tem- 
poral Sovereign within its boundaries, but 
govern his handful of subjects in all worldly 
affairs by an administration of laymen, and on 
lay principles, is the solution which would best 
suit the Imperial — 4 To this he has schemed 
to drive his Holiness, but hitherto without 
success. The old man will not surrender an 
iota of the claims of the Church, and in 
this last Allocution reasserts his determina- 
tion to uphold them, at the sacrifice of his 
life, or by means of temporary expatriation, if 
need be. We can hardly wonder, therefore, 
at the dissatisfaction excited in France by the 
Pope’s obstinate adherence to an impossible 
order of things. 
There is no danger to the Holy Father's 
person. The Romans fully understand that 
any personal outrage inflicted on him would 
rouse the indignation of the Catholic world, 
and would defeat their hopes. They are too 
unanimous to provoke bloodshed, or to gain by 
it. Let the French army of occupation Ge once 
fairly gone, and they will have full opportunity 
to dispose of their temporal affairs as they list, 
in all respects, at least, short of the transfer of 
nominal sovereignty from the Pope to the 
. of Italy. But the flight of Pius IX. 
would place Napoleon in a dilemma. From 
Granada, or Malta, or even America, he could 
issue his commands to the faithful without 
needing to accommodate them, as now, to 
Imperial exigencies. He might even shake the 
throne of the Buonapartes, and test to the 
utmost the force of the spiritual against the 
domination of the 1 He cannot, per- 
haps, put back the clock of the world, but he 
can terribly derange its works. It has yet to 
be seen how far the destruction of the Pope’s 
kingly state will lessen his ecclesiastical influ- 
ence and pretensions. Of the ultimate issue 
one can entertain no doubt—but neither is it 
possible to shut one’s eyes to the certainty of a 
great conflict throughout Christendom between 
riestly assumptions and human rights. The 
ope’s departure from Rome would probably 
signalise the commencement of that struggle. 


LORD GEORGE MANNERS’ “ WILD 
NOTION.” 


Wuatever the merit of the various schemes 
suggested by Mr. Bright for curing pauperism, 
and helping on improvement, his bold and sug- 
gestive speeches have the rare advantage of hold- 
ing up a lofty standard of theoretical justice to a 
too practical people, and quickening the political 
thought of the country. Though set down as 
the pertinacious enemy of the landed interest, 
it is not unlikely that the remedies he recom- 
mends for the cure of agricultural grievances— 
especially that of setting free the soil from 
legislative obstructions—will eventually prove 
to be as beneficial to the owners of large estates 
as the repeal of the Corn Laws. 


The hon. member for Birmingham has given 
the proprietors of the soil much sound advice, 
especially on the mischievous influence of the 
laws of primogeniture and entail. It has been 
received, of course, as the suggestion of an 
enemy. If he had recommended that farming 
should be prosecuted on the co-operative 
principle, the charge of encouraging social- 
ism and revolution would, no doubt, 
have been flung in his face. One of 
his most e arguments in dealing with 
the agricult uestion, has been that the 
peasantry of England, unlike those of nearly 
every other civilised country in the world, are 
divorced from the soil. e has met with an 
unexpected ally in deploring this phenomenon 
in the person of a Duke’s brother. At a meet- 
ing of the Newmarket Farmers’ Club, last week, 
Lord George Manners, after dwelling upon the 
difficulty farmers would in future have to 
contend with in consequence of the inadequate 
supply of labour, urged that if their labourers 
were to remain amongst them, there must be a 
more cordial agreement between the different 
classes engaged in agriculture ; and he threw out 
what he called the wild notion,” of applying 
the co-operative principle to that branch of 
business. He suggested, modestly enough, as 
though scared with the temerity of the hint, 
that beyond ten per cent. return on the capital 
invested, the farmer should share his profits 
between himself and his men. The labourer 
would then,” said his lordship, be as sure 
of his wages as he was now, but in addi- 
tion to that he would have the great spur and 
incentive of seeing the possibility of sharing in 


would have the tional spur of seeing that 


_ 


every man did his proper share of the work, 
that there was no pilferin , and that proper 
thrift was exercised in all the affairs connected 
with the farm. In fact, he would then be, as it 
Were, & junior partner in the concern; and he 
(Lord G. Manners) was not without the expecta: 
tion that some day or other (it might be many 
years off) that would be the condition of the 
country. 
This is certainly a novel suggestion, coming 
from one of the great landowning class. It may 
be, as Lord George Manners has put it, some- 
what visionary. Farmers, as a rule, do not 
realise ten per cent. on their ca ital—barely 
5 per cent. But, without slanting that 
arbitrary limit, might not the principle advo- 
cated by his lordship be applied to agriculture 
as well as to manufactures and the working of 
minerals? By giving their workpeople a bene- 
ficial interest in their collieries at Whitwood and 
Methley, Messrs. Briggs have lately found that 
their own profits have risen from four-and-a-half 
per cent. to twelve per cent. This strikin 
result was brought about by the economy — | 
revived industry which came of identifying the 
interests of employer and employed. d it is 
just that stimulus which is needed to shake off 
the torpor of ri came labourers. — 

It is no doubt true that the rent of farms is 
rising, owing to excessive competition, and that 
the cultivator of the soil pays so much to his 


landlord that there is little prospect of his 


remuneration reaching beyond Lord George 
Manners’ standard of ten per cent. But these 
anomalies must, in course of time, be redressed. 
If the wages of the labourer, as well as the 
profits of the farmer, have been unduly 
mulcted to provide a rent beyond the 
relative value of the land cultivated,. such 
a state of things cannot long continue. The 
remedy which the farmer cannot obtain will be 
N. lied by his men. By the increasing scarcity 
of labour, the peasantry are becoming masters 
of the situation,” and their employers have the 
— before them of increasing their wages, 
which is simply diminishing their own profits, 
or of enabling their hands to secure a better posi- 
tion without injuring their own. And this is 


the profits of his employer, and beyond that he | lifted 


what the co-operative system, properly worked 

out, would do. It seems not extravagant to sup- 

pose that the increased stimulus given to labour 
in agriculture by conceding to the tillers of the 
soil a direct interest in the farm on which they 
are employed would soon create, as in the case 
of the Methley collieries, an extra fund, out of 
which both master and men would be reimbursed. 
All this, too, would be clear gain. 

We hope, therefore, that Lord George Manners’ 
“wild notion” will fructify in the agricultural 
mind. If our rural population are to be re- 
deemed from their abject condition, which in 
many counties is scarcely removed from serfdom, 
it must be by giving them a real and vital inte- 
rest in the soil. The condition of the British 
2 in the main seems almost hopeless. 

is life is one of stolid indifference — indifference 
to the concerns of his 1 to the claims 
of religion, and often of decency. Whatever 
may be said of “American institutions” by 
those who do not understand them, the United 
States contains no class corresponding to that of 
our peasantry. There, every icultural 
labourer has his plot of land, and the five 
millions of freeholders are the most sturdy, 
independent, enlightened, and religious portion 
of the community—the backbone, and the great 
conservative element in the Commonwealth. 
Though the circumstances of the two countries 
widely differ, the contrast is still painful and 
mournful, and the main reason is, as we believe 
because in England the labourer is“ divorced 
from the soil.” 

There is good reason to hope that a change in 
the condition of our 1 is at hand. Some 
day or other, as Lord George Manners indicates 
—and probably it is nearer than he sup — 
our agricultural labourers will become junior 
partners“ with their masters in the cultivation 
of the soil. His brother, the Duke of Rutland, 
points out the great advantage to both landowner 
and farmer of giving the labourer better mp 
improving his cottage, and providing for hi 
increased comfort. But these benefits will more 
speedily result from giving the peasantry a new 
status and an increased sense of responsibility, 
than by extending to him charitable help. 
These desirable changes would in time fo 
low, if the labourers had a personal in- 
terest in the soil. The stimulus to industry, to 
social improvements, to economical habits, and 
to mental activity would then come from within 
instead of from without. What has been done 
at Methley, by carrying out the co-operative 
principle, might be done in our rural districts, 
as Mr. Fawcett lately said, and the poor, miser- 
able, degraded, agricultural labours may be 

ifted into something of a condition worthy of 
the inhabitants of England.” 
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CONVERSATION. 


Conversation, like the newspaper, contains many 
of the materials of history. It does not, however, 
admit quite 80 easily of preservation. Newspapers, 
when they are old, and collected in thick and heavy 
bundles, are not, it is true, particularly convenient 
to handle. To look over the file of one paper for a 
single year is a grave undertaking, and much more 
to compare the whole series of several. Still the 
thing may be done. A man who “ can toil mightily” 
will survive even so prodigious an enterprise as that. 
If his insight and judgment equal his patience, he 
may even extract from his ing mass of 
records something of the very character and spirit of 
the time. Conversation, if that could be stored, 
would supply materials at least as valuable, though 
rather complementary to those which the daily and 
weekly journals yield, than replacing them. The 
difficulty would be not only in laying hold, and keep- 
ing hold, of anything so fugitive, but in knowing 
where and how to choose. If the talk of the hour 
could be fixed in any way, say crystallised, it would 
still be ary to provide yourself with crystals of 
a great many different colours and shapes, before you, 
or those who came after you, could extract from them 
any sound conclusion as to the notions and feelings 
characteristic of a nation or a period, We do not 
take the idealised conversations of Plato as a sample 
of the social intercourse of the Greeks, nor the in- 
vented conversations in Sir Walter Scott's novels as 
an acourate picture of medisval manners and tastes. 
But the actual dialognes of any one set of people in 
the present day, reported with whatever care and 
fidelity, would convey impressions quite as mislead- 
ing or inadequate, if unaccompanied by other records 
to illustrate and balance them. Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, though instructive as well as entertaining 
in a very high degree, on account of its conversa- 
tional riches, hag probably done not a little to 
encourage a one-sided view of the intellectual and 
religions state of the country at large during the 
later portion of the eighteenth century. 

To say no more of the light which conversation 
throws, or might throw, on contemporary manners 
and customs, there can be no doubt that social 
ohanges modify to an important extent both the 
modes of conversation and its quality. There are 
still very excellent and well-informed persons to be 
met with, who, like Dominie Sampson in his 
encounters with Pleydell, are bringing up their 
artillery of argument to defend themselves against 
their adversary’s attack, where he has long since 
moved away, and begun an approach from a quite 
different direction. But such deliberate tactics 
are pursued now, when pursued at all, in the face of 
increasing difficulties, and the entire force of ciroum · 
stances is against them. When you find the rail- 
way time-tables for the month stuck in some con- 
spicuous corner in the remotest farmhouses in Eng- 
land and Wales, and when almost every other man 
you meet with in travelling has some daily paper or 
other on his knee, the chances are in favour of a 
species of conversation likely to err rather in being 
fragmentary and curt, than in lumbering slowly on 
from one fixed idea or antiquated saw to another. 
It is well to have our mind kept from lazy indiffer- 
ence, or from actually going to sleep, but it is not so 
well because ideas happen to be placed before us in 
a way temptingly varied and conveniently expressed, 
to fall into the temptation of seeming to think, when 
we are not really thinking at all. If we hear 80 
much that is new, and are thrown into the company 
so endlessly varied, this may either be a valuable 
part of our education, or it may simply lead us to 
rest satistied with a stock of observations and views 
which are pure echoes of those of other men, and to 
mistake a mere titillation of the intellectual surface 
te a vigorous and honest use of our own understand- 

g. 

There are of course distinctions which lie deeper 
than the difference between times when men went to 
London once or twice in their lives, and times when 
men are if not constantly moving about, constantly 
receiving and discussing intelligence from all 
quarters of the globe. Good sense, and firm and 
thoughtful jadgment, will weigh always for what they 
are worth, and people cannot help showing the 
presence or absence of cultivation, whether their 
topics be familiar or novel, many or few. On the 
whole, we are inclined to think that the steam- 
press and the telegraph have a great deal more dis- 
credit laid to their door than they deserve. These 
excellent inventions do not supply people with brains, 
but they do wake up dull and slow minds from stag- 
nation. Very many persons at all events who are now 
criticised as superficial, would in former generations 
would not have been intellectually counted at all, or 


have been set down as unmitigated ignoramuses 
or fools. If there is more danger than there used to be 

of being content with “ hasty glances ” at a sub- 

ject, and of looking at “everything by turns and 

nothing long,” there are some great and peculiar 

facilities now (want of time being in some instances 

the serious exception,or drawback)from that thorough 

intellectual training and culture, which is the best 

and indeed the only safeguard against dangers of 
that kind. No generation, it is safe to presume, has 

ever been without the talkers who do not know 

where to leave off, and the Master Silences, whose 
difficulty is to know what to eay, or where to begin. 

Good conversation is perhaps hindered equally by the 
eager pertinacious fussiness which insiste on hearing 
over and over again every syllable of an argument 
or a story, and by the incapacity for sustained 

thought or attention, in a mind, which makes it seem 

to slip or slide under your touch, or to appear like a 
drawbridge, one half of which is being perpetually 

swung away from you, just as your foot is lifted to 

cross. Are these defects more common than formerly? 

Or are they not simply made more conspicuous by 

greater frequency of contrast, and more tantalising 

oecause of the more extended appetite for agreeable 

and intelligent intercourse? Many who are grateful 

for the stimulating effect of the rapid communication 

of news, and the swift rate at which business goes on, 

are alive too to the somewhat feverish excitement to 

which this may lead, and feel so much the more 

deeply the necessity for other kinds of occupation 

and aliment for their minds. 

Whether the great literary productions of the past, 
receive their due share of attention or not, they had 
never before so many appreciative and grateful 
readers. The very attacks made on the abuse of 
classical studies, are helping to bring out more dis- 
tinctly their real value for purposes of intellectua 
exercise and drill, as well as in keeping the standard 
of intellectual excellence independent of fashion and 
whim. Not to the benefits of general cultivation 
only, but to the inexpressible value of the moral 
energy and self-control which the Christian life sets 
open at their very source, men of active and stirring 
lives are perpetually finding themselves led back by 
two distinct sets of motives. They wish on the 
one hand to do honour to the demands which their 
actual day’s work makes on their power of thinking 
justly and well, and they are equally anxious, on the 
other hand, not to be absolutely sunk in commercial 
solicitudes and aims. There is no fear at present, 
then, that habits of reading and meditation are 
wanting among us, or that the roots out of which 
good conversation must spring are withering away. 
One of the greatest of the practical difficulties seems 
to be, how to get the right people together, and to 
make the exchange of the ideas which are really 
possessed as fruitful and as unobstructed as it might 
be. This is 9 difficulty which, if partly due to the 
incommunicativeness of our English nature, is due 
far more to something faulty in our usages and our 
social training. Literary societies do some good, 
and private hospitality does yet more, where 
the happier and nobler reasons for bringing people 
into each other’s company are kept steadily in view. 
The friendly collision of mind with mind is no doubt 
sometimes very happily realised, where the minds 
which do each other this service are but two ata 
time. But as it is for many other of the best 
things in this world, the origin and training-ground 
of good conversation, is the family. The great 
republic of letters itself, both on its serious and its 
comic side, exists in embryo, if it were but known, 
at the dinner and the breakfast table. Where no one 
is left out, there is no excuse for any one’s speaking 
too much, or too often, The least gifted or ambitious 
members of this daily reassembling congress, learn 
to contribute something in their turn, some incident 
observed, or some note of feeling touched, or as 
passing the general current of agreeable converse 
on, undiscouraged and unchecked. When a spirit 
of intelligence and love is the climate in which all 
feel at home, and indeed recognise as necessary, and 
a thing of course, it is astonishing what unexpected 
little veins of pleasant memory and imagination 
open, and how, though in miniature and in a very 
modest way, samples of every element of good con- 
versation are called out, and brought into play. 
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Bishop Dupanloup is engaged on a work entitled 


„The Morals of France at the present Day.“ 


“Mugby Junction”’ is the title of the Christmas 
number of A4 the Year Round, to be published early 
in December. 


Mears. Williams and Norgate are about to b 
on a weekly edition of the Cologne Gazette, the first 
0 


German newspapers, ſor England, America, and 
tho colonies. | 


ring (pre 1 my 
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Foreign und Coioninl. 


ROME. 

The Pope has distributed to the cardinals two allo- 
outions delivered by his Holiness in the consistory 
held Oct. 29. In the first the Pope deplores the per- 
secutions of the Church by the Italian Government, 
the ye) epee of the religious orders, the secularisa- 
tion of the ecclesiastical property, and the law of civil 
marriage. All these acts he condemns and declares 
to be null and void, and repeats the censures of the 
Church against their authors. Nevertheless, his 
Holiness declares that he accords his benediction to 
Italy. The Pope further —— against the inva- 
sion and usurpation of the Pontifical provinces, and 
against the revolutionary project of making Rome 
the capital of the new kingdom. He states that the 
temporal power is indispensable to the independence 
of the spiritual power, and declares that he is ready 
even to suffer death for the maintenance of the sacred 
rights of the Holy See, and if necessary to seek in 
another country the requisite security for the better 
exercise of his apostolic ministry. Finally, his Holi- 
ness prays that Italy may repent of the evils which 
she brought upon the Church. In the second 
allocution his Holiness states that the Russian 
Government has violated the Concordat of 1848, and 
recalls the tions exercised against the Arch- 
bishop of Warsaw, the s ion in the dioceses of 
bishops of their legitimate jurisdiction, the abolition 
of religious orders in Poland, the confiscation of eccle- 
siastical property—all acts tending to the destruction 
of Catholicism in Russia. His Holiness concludes by 
offering up a prayer that the Czar may put an end to 
the persecutions of Catholics within the Russian 
dominions. 


ITALY. 

Upon receiving the result of the plebiscitum from 
the Venetian deputation on Sunday, King Victor 
Emmanuel made the following reply: 

This day is the proudest of my life. Eighteen years 
ago my father i from this city the war of 
independence, and to-day you bring to me the mani- 
festations of the ular will in the Venetian pro- 
vinces, which, united with Italy, declare my father’s 
wish to be accomplished, You confirm by this solemn 
act what Venetia did up to 1848, and has maintained up 
to the present day with admirable constancy and abne- 
gation. I therefore pay a grateful tribute to those 
generous patriots who upheld their faith in the destinies 
of the country by hg? | kind of sacrifice and by their 
blood. To-day foreign domination ceases forever. Italy 
is constituted if not accomplished. Italians must now 
defend and make her great. The Iron Crown is also re- 
stored to Italy, but to that crown I prefer the one which 
is dearer to me made by the love of my people. 

A Royal decree had been issued declaring that the 
provinces of Venetia henceforth form an integral 

rt of the kingdom of Italy. Sixteen Senators have 

een appointed for Venetia. Royal decrees have also 
been promulgated ordering the release of several 
persons undergoing terms of imprisonment in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. 

Baron Ricasoli has addressed a circular to the pre- 
fects of the kingdom, stating that the cessation of 
foreign occupation enables the Government to recall 
immediately the bishops who have been removed 
from their sees, or confined to a certain residence. 
The only exceptions made for the present apply to 
those bishops residing at Rome, and those against 
whom proof of political intrigue has been recently 
furnished. | 


GERMANY. 

The Upper Chamber of Carlsruhe has adopted 
unanimously a motion in favour of the adhesion of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden to the Northern Confede- 
ration, while at the same time expressing a wish that 
the duchy should preserve its separate existence. The 
same y next voted, with the exception of a 
minority of three members only, in favour of an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Prussia, and for 
the conclusion of a military convention in that sense 
with the Cabinet of Berlin. The assembly next car- 
ried unanimously motions in favour of a permanent 
commercial, railway, and telegraphic union, and for 
the creation of a common right of citizenship for all 
Germany. 

“The progress made in the preliminary measures for 
the organisation of the North German Confederation 
will, it is believed, enable the new German Parlia- 
ment to assemble at the beginning of next year. 

Prussia refuses to ison the South German 
fortresses of Rastatt and Ulm. She has no wish to 
provoke France just now. 

The fortresses of Cologne, Mayence, Saarlouis, and 
Ehrenbreitstein, all situated in the Rhine country, 
are being disarmed by order of the King of Prussia. 

The King of Saxony has been received with much 
enthusiasm at Dresden. 


AUSTRIA. 

Baron von Beust, the new Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, has addressed a circular despatch to the 
Austrian representatives abroad, in which he declares 
that he considers himself to have separated from his 
political antecedents from the day on which, in ac- 
cordance with the Imperial will, he became an 
Austrian. In his new position he will bear with him 
nothing but the testimony of the regard of the 
deeply-honoured Prince whom he is conscious of 
having served with zeal and fidelity. 

At the commencement of my new career especially 

Baron von Beust) it would be ees a 

ties to hold me of 

* them with any feelings of p ty or 
rom 


prejudioe, which I feel myself to be entirely free. 


| The Ministerial circular instructs the Austrian foreign 
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representatives to incidentally communicate these 
views to the Governments to which they are ac- 
credited during any conversatiuns in which the sub- 
ject might be introduced. Baron von Beust declares 
in conclusion that the Imperial Government will 
remain faithful to the peaceful and conciliatory policy 
it has at all times pursued, but that if the unfortunate 
issue of the late war imposes that attitude upon the 
country as a necessity, the same reason renders it 
more than ever a duty on the part of the Government 
to jealously uphold the dignity of the empire. 

e Evening Post (evening edition of the official 
Vienna azette) contains an article upon Hungary, 
which p ints out the necessity for the immediate 
resumption of the negotiations between the Govern- 


ment and the Hungarian Diet for a common treat- 


meet of affairs common to Hungary and the rest of 
the empire. Ihe article proceeds to declare that the 
proposals on the subject 
upon common affairs form a point of departure, 


A Vienna newspaper says that the Belgian 


Catholics have presented his Holiness with 2,000 
needle-guns —a strange present to give to the 
Pontiff. 

King Francis, of Naples, who has so lorig kept up 
the mockery of a Court and Government, has dis- 
missed at length his Ministers and attendants, and 
permitted them to enlist under the odious cross of 
Savoy. 

Tue Famine iN INDIA. — The subscriptions 
towards the famine relief funds from Bombay exceed 
the sum of 15,0007. The distress is now abating. 
There are complaints of scarcity of food from 
various districts in the Presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras, and grain riots have occurred at 
Kamptee. 

Tue Eur EROR AND Empress oF Mexico.—It is 


said that the Emperor Maximilian has refused to 
wn up by the committee quit Mexico, notwithstanding the illness of his con- 
and sort. Being resolved at every sacrifice to surmount 


the basis for the understanding so greatly to be desired. if possible his bad fortune, he will not leave the post 


The Evening Post considers it to be the first “a 
the Government to communicate its views to the 


of Which duty assigns him. The health of the Empress 
iet Charlotte is sensibly improving, and hopes are enter- 


with the utmost candour, in order that the principle | tained of effecting a prompt and complete cure of her 
which was recognised in the report of the committee | ye malady. 


relative to securing the unity of the empire may, on | 


ESTRUCTIVE HURRICANE IN RarotTonca.—“ Isaia 


the resumption of the negotiations, be consistently | Papehia,” native missionary, who has visited Eng- 


adopted by all parties, and practically carried into 
effect. 


AMERICA. 

There have been reports by late arrivals from 
America of anticipated disturbances at Baltimore. 
The recent municipal elections in Baltimore termi- 
nated in the success of the loyal candidates, the 
local registry law being so stringent as to exclude 
supporters of the late rebellion. The Johnson party, 
with the Government at their head, have been en- 
deavouring to set aside the elections on the ground 
that rebel votes should have been taken, and as a 
part of their scheme they are taking steps to super- 
sede the Police Commissioners by petitioning the 
Governor for their removal. Proceedings were 
instituted before that functionary at Annapolis, but 
the commissioners, although represented by counsel, 
declined to recognise his authority to remove them. 
As the issue involved no less a question than the 
ascendancy of the loyal or that of the rebel party 
in the State of Maryland, it excited the strongest 
feeling in Baltimore, and great fears of a hostile 
collision. But we learn by the Atlantic cable, under 
date November 5, that tranquillity was restored to 
Baltimore. 

The New York Times states that the Federal 
Government insists upon the immediate withdrawal 
of the French troops from Mexico, and that in view 
of the probable anarchy ensuing, the United States 
will protect and place the Juarez Government on a 
firm footing, in return for the cession of Lower 
California and the northern portions of Sinaloa and 
Chihuahua. Later advices from Washington deny 
the report that the United States will take any terri- 
tory from Mexico. 

General Sheridan has issued an order to General 
Sedgwick, commanding at Brownsville, that the only 
way to a better condition of things on the Rio 
Grande is to give the heartiest support to Juarez, 
and that the Government therefore warn all parties 
that they will not be permitted to violate the neu- 
trality laws between the Mexican Government and 
the United States. These instructions will be 
' enforced against adherents of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and also against the Ortega, Santa Anna, and 
other factions. Juarez is acknowledged to be the 
head of the Liberal party in Mexico. 

Mr. Davis’s trial has been postponed until next 
spring. 

New Orleans despatches state that Mr. Johnson 
has urged the Governor of Louisiana to force the 
Constitutional Amendment through the Legisla- 
ture. It is reported that several prominent South 
Carolinians are aiding the Government to carry 
the Constitutional Amendment through the South 
Carolinian Legislature, as a measure of relief for Mr. 
Johnson. ä 
A Canadian jury has found the Fenian Colonel 
John Lynch, and the Rev. John M‘Mahon guilty, 
and the judge has sentenced them to be hanged on 
December 13, giving the prisoners the privilege to 
appeal against the decision of the court. This sen- 
tence has caused great excitement among the 
Fenians. 

The New York municipality has passed resolutions 
requesting the Canadian authorities to release the 
prisoners, and has also sent a deputation to Washing- 
ton, requesting the President to use his efforts to 
obtain their pardon. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

It is reported in Paris that M. de Laguerroniere 
will be made Ambassador at Rome. 

The iron · plated ram Affondatore, which sank two 
months since in the harbour of Ancona, is now 
afloat. 

Count Bismark is not expected to return to Berlin 
before the end of November. The state of his health 
is most satisfactory. 

PMc sda yw of S 2 N of the Madrid 
eatres & few since. Her Majesty rose imme- 

diately and left the house. heat 

The Emperor's health continues to improve, and 

the . which gave grounds for fearing that 

his disease was of a very serious nature havo dis- 

a pape Correspondent of Daily News. 

t is stated that for eleven months neither rain 
nor snow has fallen at Pekin, 


and the greatest 
distress prevails in conseque 
China. „ 


in that part of 


land, writes to Dr. Tidman, of the London Missionary 
Society: —“ April 9, 1866.—I have to tell you of a 
terrible hurricane which has devastated our land. 
It came upon us the 27th of March. It was very 
terrible, and as destructive as the one which occurred 
in the year 1846. Large trees were uprooted, the 
fruits of our plantations were destroyed, many 
houses are in ruins, and the windows of my stone 
house are broken in; the land is desolate; our cala- 
mity is t. You will compassionate us, and if 
you coal wid us a few things to repair the desola- 
tion we will be glad. Nails, glass, tools, and some 
of the many suitable things which are so abundant 
in London, would be of great use to us now in Raro- 
ton ga. 8 

THE TLArR FIRE AT QuEBEC is said to have origi- 
nated in a drinking saloon, where some men, quarrel- 
ling over a card-table, upset a lamp, and the oil, 
running over the floor, set fire to the house, the flames 
spreading with great celerity among the wooden 
houses in the neighhourhood. The great extent of 
surface burnt over is attributed to the neglect of the 
authorities in not providing an adequate supply of 
water, or in any way attempting to relieve their ex- 
posed condition. The insurance companies long since 
saw the danger, and the foreign ones have been 
steadily reducing the number of their risks and in- 
creasing the rates of premium, until risks which were 
taken at 5s. in Montreal were charged 12s. 6d. in 
Quebec. The city authorities have already been con- 
demned for their negloct at a public meeting of the 
citizens. The condition of the sufferers—over 20,000 
people having been made homeless—is pitiful in the 
extreme, and, owing to the stagnation of business 
and the near approach of winter, many of them are 
in despair. | 

THe State or Jamaica.—Mr. Thomas Harvey 
writes to the Leeds Mercwry :—“ The last mail from 
Jamaica brings letters of a very gratifying tenour 
respecting the state of public feeling and the con- 
duct of the labouring classes. The following are 
extracts from my own correspondence. A gentle- 
man who occupies a post of wide observation says 
—‘Nothing can be more extraordinary than the 
change that has come over the black people. Strife 
has ceased among them, and court after court the 
magistrates in petty sessions have nothing to do. . . 
As yet the new Government is not inaugurated, nor 
do we as yet know anything about it. Our present 
Governor, Sir J. P. Grant, appears to be a man of 
marvellous caution and prudence; he seeks neither 
counsel nor advice, and keeps his wisdom to him- 
self. The Executive Council was disbanded on the 
15th September, and the work is being done by the 
same clerks, with Mr. Irving at their head, who is 
styled the Acting Financial Secretary. It is said we 
wait the arrival of Mr. Rusholme to set the machine 
in motion. In the meantime everything goes on 
with a degree of propriety and regularity that is 
beyond comprehension ; and we cannot help saying 
that the finger of God is in it.“ An able missionary, 
who is himself a full-blooded negro, says :—‘ Many 
of the sufferers in the martial law have rebuilt their 
cottages, some of these are still in progress, and 
others are yet unable to do anything.’ ‘The 
(newly-established) day-school at consists of 
fifty scholars, and that at —— of thirty. It would 
please you to listen to the children going through 
their elementary lessons, and to see the advance- 
ment they have made in the short space of five 
months.’ ‘It is also peculiarly pleasing to state 
that many of the young people have got married 
within the last few months, and others are preparing 
to follow on; and, on the whole, everything looks 
very encouraging.’ I might add, from other 
sources, facts of the same gratifying import, but do 
not wish to trespass on your space or the attention 
of your readers. The short explanation is—restora- 
tion of confidence.” 


— | 


Tun Rev. C. H. Spurceon delivered an address 
to the members of the Society of Friends, in the 
Friends’ Institute, Bishopsgate-street, last evening. 
The subject was the “ Life and Character of George 
Fox.” The speaker strongly urged upon the members 
of the society the duty of taking an active part in 
the contest against Ritualism, they occupying a 
peculiarly eligible vantage-ground for engaging in 
such a contest, The meeting was very largely 


attended. 


facturer in Bradford, where he 7 large 


THE LATE MR. JOHN PRIESTMAN, OF 
BRADFORD. 


—ů— 


In our last number we briefly recorded the decease 
of this Christian philanthropist, who for a quarter of 
a century past has been one of the most conspicuous 
men of that district of Yorkshire. We gather from 
an excellent obituary notice in the Bradford Observe 
that Mr. Priestman was born at the village of Thorn- 
ton, where his family, members of the Society of 
Friends, have been settled for some two hundre 
years. It was not till 1838 that he became a manu- 


premises known as Cliff Mill, Great Horton, and 
carried on a successful business. The chief features 
of his public life are thus sketched by our contem- 
porary :— 


He took a lively interest in politics. He was astaunch 
Liberal, and an advocate of popular rights” at a time 
when their advocacy exposed a man in his position to 
obloquy aud reproach, He studiously declined to belong 
to any party.“ but he always heartily and actively sup- 
ported the Liberal candidates at election times. On two 
occasions his friends wished him to offer himself as re pre- 
sentative for the borough, but he would not run the risk 
of weakening the Liberal interest, and honourably 
N to occupy a position of which any man might be 
proud. 

Mr. Priestman in early life accepted the principles of 
Free-trade, and entered with intelligence, earnestness, 
and liberality into the Anti-Corn Law agitation. When 
the adherents of The League,” were few and feeble in 
Bradford, Mr, Priestman was always at his post, end 
assisted in keeping alive the agitation until the tide 
turned, and every ay joined that memorable association. 
In several of the conferences called by the League, Mr. 
Priestman represented Bradford, — 

Mr. Priestman held decided views on ecclesiastica 
questions, This may generally be dicated of a 
member of the Society of Friends, In that body the 
principles of religious freedom are early and sedulously 
instilled into the minds of their youth, and as they 
grow into men they learn to hate and denounce 
spiritual despotiam“ in whatever form it may reveal 
itself; bat Mr. Priestman’s convictions were deeper 
down in his nature than these early prepossessions— 
they had their roots in his religious, spiritual life; and 
it was not because he was a Friend, but because he 
was a Chri-tian, that he advocated with all the earnest- 
ness of his nature the cause of religious liberty. In 
1835 Messrs, Ellis and Priestman refused to pay the 
Charch-rate, and on being summoned before the 
magistrates justified them-elves by proving that the rate 
was illegally laid and collected. e information was 
ö and from this time, and from this cause, 

burch- rates were really abolished in this parish. 

But it was not on political or ecclesiastical questions 
that Mr, Priestman expended his energies. He saw 
more clearly than most men that the evile that afflict 
society are traceable to moral causes, and that amongst 
them the most fruitful are war and intemperance. 5 
obedience, therefore, to his oonviotione, be devoted him- 
self heart and soul to the advocacy of peace and tem- 
perance principles, On every occasion on which he was 
called upon to speak in public he found an opportunity 
for introducing his opinions on these points, and no 
doubt he bas done much towards forming a healthy 
Sage sentiment in these parts in relation to them. 

e also contributed largely to the funds of the Peace 
Society and the various institutions formed for tbe pro- 
motion of temperance. He was himself a consistent 
teetotaller, and during the illness which has ended in 
his death, on being advised to take wine he declined to 
do so, on the ground that, * taken so conspicuous 
& part in the advocacy of total abstinence, it would 
destroy whatever good he might have done in this direo- 
tion were he to resort to stimulants, although in doing 
so he might save his life, 

This bent of his mind, which led him to look to moral 
rather than to political action as the means of elevatin 
and purifyiog society, was apparent at an earlier peri 
of his life, when he associated himself with other friends 
in the formation of what was at first called The 
Friends’ Provident Institution.” Mr. Priestman was a 
member of the board of directors at its formation, and 
bas continued so till his death ; for the last nine years 
he has been chairman of the board. The society was 
founded in 1832, and its career has been uninterruptedly 
prosperous till the present time. 

In conjunction with his brother-in-law and’ partner, 
Mr, Ellis, Mr. Priestman founded the first ragged- 
school in Bradford, now over tweuty years ago. I hey 
devoted a room on their own premises to the purpose, 
fitted it up, and for several years paid the master’s salary. 
This benevolent entarprise was sustained until the pre- 
mises passed into other hands, and the public were pre- 
pared to take it up. The ragged-school in Rebeoca- 
street is the outgrowth of this unostentatious effort to 
do good. 

Quite in harmony with the feature of his character 
which prowpted so many benevolent efforts was the reso- 
lution, carried into effect for the first time at the end of 
last year, to give a portion of the profits of his business 
to the superior workmen in his employ—a phase of the 
co-operative principle which we should be glad to see 
more prominently exhibited. 

The worth of a man of such varied and manifold 
excellencies could not fail to be recognised by his fellow) 
towosmen, As we have already said, he was twice soli- 
cited to offer himself as a candidate for the representa- 
tion of the borough, but he decliuved. He was elected 
town-councillor on one occasion, but, as he could not 
conscientiously make the affirmation necessary to qualify 
him, he resigned without taking bis seat. About three 
pears ago the Lord-Lieutenant placed Mr. Priestman’s 
name on the commission of the peace, but he could not 
see bis way clear to the discharge of all the duties of the 
office, and on this account he never qualified. 


The remains of the deceased gentleman were in- 
terred on Friday in the Undercliffe Cemetery. As 
might naturally be expected (says the Bradford 
Review, whose account of the ceremony we borrow) 
large numbers of our citizens were anxious to testify 
their ge for Mr. Priestman’s character by attend- 
ing his funeral, a procession attended it consisting of 


his workpeople, members of the Temperance Society, 
and other gentlemen of the town who desired to be 
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esent on the mournful oocasion. The procession 
— r. Priesttnatm' s residence, Wetley Hill, 


started from é 
about two o’clock, proceeding through White Abbey, 
Westgate, Kirkgate, and other streets, by Leeds- 
road and Utley-road to the cemttery. First came 
the work-people employed by the firm, the men taking 
the lead, and the women and girls following. 8 
part of the procession was truly an imposing spectacle 
2 account of the 1 attire, e 4 
ose Composing it. e workpeople—men an 
women—amounted to about 1,100. Next, after the 
employés, came the committee and members of the 
r Society, numbering about 100. These 
were followed by the mayor, magistrates * 
ministers, aldermen, councillors, and other ci 
All these preceeded the hearse, which was a very 
simple vehicle, drawn by two horses. The . 
relatives, and immediate friends, in carriages an 
up the on. The shops in the 
h which the procession moved were 


b r and labours of 

wnsman. At the cemetery a large 

of had assembled, among whom we 
„Goodwin, Esq.), W. E. 

illiam Rand, Hsq., J. P.; 


17 

horpe, alifax 
"i Mr. Dymond 
was lowered into the grave, 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following aré lists of candidates who passed 
the respective examinations indicated :— 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
Held at 15 College, Mauritius, July, 1866. 
FIRST DIVISION. 


Forget, Nicholas Arthur „ Royal Col., Mauritius. 
Thi Lewis Arthur. . Royal Col., Mauritius. 


SECOND DIVISION. 
Virieux; Marie Aimé Philip Edw. Royal Col., Mauritius. 
SEOOND B.A. EXAMINATION. 
FIRST DIVISION. 
Colleges, &0. 
* Private study. 
„ North London Col- 


r 


irolay, John Henry 


4 University. 
„ Private study. 
wdon College. 


„ King's. 
* si Kine study. 
. eee eee 8. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLERA. 


— 


The Registrar -Generab's return shows in what dis- 
triots of England and Wales the 10,365 deaths from 
cholera in the third quarter of this year have occurred. 
No less than 8,098, nearly four-fifths of the whole 
number, were in three districts—London, Lancashire, 
atid South Wales. Of the 4,714 deaths from cholera 
in London, three-fourths—3,590, occurred in six re- 
gistration districts—namely, Bethnal-green, White- 
chapel, St. George’s-in-the-Kast, Stepney, Mile-end 
Old Town, and Poplar districts, containing less than 
a sixth of the population of London. The entire 
mortality of these districts in the quarter far ex- 
ceeded the number of births, and the mortality of 
this portion of London was much more than double 
that of the corresponding period in 1865. In Mile- 
end Old Town and St. George’s-in-the-East half the 
deaths in the quarter were from cholera. Of the 
1,872 deaths from cholera in Lancashire no less than 
1,603 were registered in the district of Liverpool and 
the adjoining district of West Derby, and of the 
1,412 in South Wales 1,074 occurred in the four dis- 
tricts of Merthyr, Neath, Swansea, and Llanelly. In 
Neath more than half the deaths of the quarter were 
from cholera, and in Swansea and Llanelly two in 
every three of the deaths. So large a part of the 
cholera mortality was in these three quarters — Lon- 
don, Lancashire, and South Wales—that there were 
only six counties in the rest of England in which the 
deaths from cholera exceeded a hundred. These are 
Kent (extra-metropolitan) in which 226 deaths 
occurred, chiefly in the parts near the course of the 
Thames; Essex, 485, of which 8380 were at West Ham; 
Hampshire, 891, 187 of them at Portsea Island, 98 at 
Southampton, and 98 in the Isle of Wight; 325 in 
Devonshire, the chief prevalence being at Totnes, 
Exeter, and St. Thomas’s ; Cheshire, 150 ; Yorkshire, 
240, the largest numbers at Goole and Doncaster. In 
Surrey (extra-metropolitan), Sussex, Durham, and 
Monmouthshire, the deaths from cholera ranged 
between 50 and 100. In Middlesex (extra-metro- 
politan), Gloucestershire, and Lincolnshire, between 
30 and 50. In Somerset the number was 26; in 
Northumberland, 22; in Worcestershire, 17; in 
Staffordshire, 16; in Cumberland, 14; in Bedford- 
shire, 13; in Cornwall, 12; in Warwickshire, 11; in 


Suffolk, 10; in Norfolk, 9; in Wilts, Derbyshire, | Per), 


roe: and Buckinghamshire, 7; in Herts, 6; in 
Cambrid , 5; in Dorset, 6; in Notts, 4; in 
Oxfordshire and in Leicestershire, 2; Berkshire, 
Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire, and Westmore- 
land had only one each; Herefordshire and Rutland- 
shire had none at all. Of the 9,570 deaths from 
diarrhoea, 2,298 were in London, and 2,466 in Lanca- 
shire. The London districts most severely visited ' 
with diarrhoea were Kensington, where there were 
181 deaths, and St. Pancras, Marylebone, Islington, 
Bethnal-green, Whitechapel, Poplar, and Lambeth, 
each of which had above 100 deaths from diarrhcea. 


_| The provincial districts with above 100 deaths from 


338; Manchester, 410 (but only 39 from cholera 
Salford, 167; 3 Birmingham, 187 (but 
N 7 from cholera); ds, 166 (but only 9 from 
cholera); Bradford, 120; Sheffield, 117; Wigan, 
116; and Bolton, 102. North Wales had but 32 
deaths from cholera and 33 from diarrhoea. 


diarrhoea were Liverpool, with 542; West ——— 


Ralph Waldo Emerson is revising tho proof sheots 
of his new volume of poems, which is entitled May- 
Day, and other Pieces.“ 

HE REPRESENTATION OF PEMBROKESHIRE.—It is | 
understood that in the event of Mr. J. H. Scourfield, 
the present member for Haverfordwest, declining to 
come forward for the vacancy caused in the repre- 
sentation of this county by the demise of Mr. G. 
Lort Phillips, Mr. Meyrick, who formerly contested 
the Pembroke Burghs with Sir Hugh Owen, is a 
probable candidate. Tho Liberals have already re- 
solved on putting forward Mr. Edwardes, son of poe 
Kensington. Mr. Edwardes unsuccessfully contested 
Haverfordwest at the last election with Mr. Scour- 


field. 
a New Lorp Mayor.—Friday being the first 


| day of term, in accordance with ancient custom, Mr. 


Alderman Gabriel, the Lord Mayor elect for the year 
ensuing, was presented with the usual form and 
eremony to the Lord Chancellor, at his residence in 
ton-square. Alderman Gabriel, it has been erro- 
neously supposed in some quarters,’is of the Jewish 


2 but there is no truth in the supposition. Do 
1 e is a member of the Church of England, though 


f Methodist parentage. The custom eant on 

riday next—Lord Mayor's Day—will, it 78 under- 
stood, 1 of 1 of its cumbrousness and 
some of its grotesque features. At the banquet at 
Guildhall on Friday, the Lord Mayor elect will be 
installed in office with all the customary pomp and 
circumstance. All the more conspicuous of the 
Cabinet Ministers have accepted invitations, as have 
„so most of the members of the Government. On 


Court, Official, and Personal Rewe. 


Her Majesty the Queen and the younger members 
of the Royal family arrived at Windsor Castle on 
Friday morning, from Balmoral. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has been at Plymouth 
inspecting the Galatea, which is to be commissioned 
by him, and has returned to Windsor. 

The King of Hanover has accepted the offer of 
Queen Victoria of St. James’s Palace as his future 
residence. Queen Marie is, however, to remain at 
present in Hanover. 

The Prince of Wales set out on Friday for St. 
Petersburg, to be present at the marriage of the 
Princess Dagmar. He arrived at Brussels.on Satur- 
day, had an interview with the King, and remained 
there for the night. On Sunday morning he arrived 
at Potsdam, received a visit from the King of 
Prussia, and left in the evening for St. Petersburg. 

The Princess of Wales, attended by the Hon. Mrs. 
F. Stonor and General Knollys, left Marlborough 
House on Monday afternoon for Sandringham. 

The Queen of Denmark and family have returned 
to the continent. 

The members of the Cabinet have all returned to 
London, and on Wednesday held the first council 
of the season. Cabinet Councils were also held on 
Thursday and Friday. 

Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, late M.P. for Horsham, 
and Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the two 
previous Conservative administrations, has (says tho 
Globe) accepted the governorship of Bombay. 

Staff-Commander Moriarty, who distinguished 
himself during the laying of the Atlantic cable, has 
been recommended for the honour of a Commander- 
ship of the Bath. 

e retirement of Lord Kingsdown from the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has afforded 
an opportunity for the return of Lord Westbury to 
public life. According to a contemporary, who 
speaks with some authority in the matter, Chancery 
business will entirely engross the time of Sir Hugh 
Cairns, and his services therefore cannot be made 
available in the higher court. Lord Westbury, how- 
ever, has offered to preside over the deliberations 
of the Judicial Committee, and his proposal has been 
accepted. 

It is stated in the Manchester Guardian that Mr. 
W. G. Harcourt, to whom the able letters under the 
signature of Historicus upon disputed questions 
of international law are ascribed, has been invited by 
Lord Stanley to act as one of the commissioners on 
the part of our Government to confer with those who 
may be named on behalf of the United States to con- 
sider the discrepancies in the maritime codes of the 
two countries, as well as the expediency of bringing 
the laws of foreign enlistment in both into unison. 
It is felt by all who have considered the matter 

fully,“ writes a correspondent of our contem- 
„„ that the accord of France is most desirable, 
if not indispensable, and I have reason to know that 
proposals have been made for the attainment of this 
most praiseworthy object.“ 

It is reported that Lord Chief Justice Erle, one 
of the Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench, has 
tendered his resignation, and that he will probabl 
be succeeded by the Solicitor-General, Sir W. Bovill. 

A pension of 75/. per annum has been granted to 
Mrs. Conlton, widow of the late David Trevena 
Coulton, of the Press newspaper. 

Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall has been granted a pension 
out of the civil list in recognition of his public and 
scientific services. | 

Dr. Russell, of the Times, has arrived in London 
from Vienna, after a lengthened absence. 

The sudden death of Mr. Thomas Phinn, Q.C., is 
announced. He formerly sat for Bath, and at one 
time was second secretary at the Admiralty. He 
was recorder for Devonport and Plymouth, judge- 
advocate of the Fleet, and counsel to the Admiralty. 

An action will be taken to try the legality of the 
supplemental charter of the Queen’s University, and 
Mr. Hyndman, a Belfast solicitor, has initiated pro- 
ceedings for that purpose. 

On Thursday a few members of the Emancipation 
Society met and presented to Mr. F. W. Chesson, 
their honorary secretary, a very handsome testi- 
monial as a token of their appreciation of his exer- 
tions in the cause of human freedom. 

The Government have determined to adopt Major 
Palliser’s chilled iron projectiles for both the army 
and navy. 

It is reported that the Royal Commissioners upon 
army recruiting have recommended the establish- 
ment of training schools for the army on the same 
principle as those for the navy. 

On the recommendation of Lord Derby, her 
Majesty has been pleased to confer a civil list pension 
on Mr. H. J. Doogood. 


Great Nortuern HospITrAL, CALEDONIAN-ROAD, 
Istincton, N.—Number of patients for the week 
ending Nov. 3, 1,081, of which 296 were new cases. 
nations of old linen rags are much wanted. 
Tue Heattn or Lonpon. — The Registrar- 
General’s returns for the metropolis for the week 
ending Saturday last, show that the deaths in 
— were 116 beyond the average mortality. 
nchitis and pneumonia were unusually fatal. 
venty-three deaths from cholera, 28 from diarrhoea, 
01 from both forms of disease, were registered. The 
deaths from cholera and diarrhoea in the last six 
weeks were 244, 251, 254, 199, 144, and 101. Of the 
73 deaths from cholera, no less than 28 occurred in 


the night of the banquet the Guildhall will be splen- 
didly illuminated and most elaborately decorated. 


| the two sub-districts of Woolwich Dockyard and 
Plumstead. 
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THE REV. WILLIAM ROBINSON'S 
“ BIBLICAL STUDIES.”* 


Whatever may be the fortune with the 
general public of the volume of “ Biblical 
„Studies,“ recently published by the Rev. 
William Robinson, of Cambridge, it will be of 
the highest interest to all who personally know 
him, and especially to- the members of the 
churches at Kettering and Cambridge, to which 
he has ministered during some thirty-five years. It 
may happen that some who read the book will 
feel regret that its author holds opinions, on 
some questions of vital importance, which have 
not the sanction they have been accustomed to 
respect, and which may seem to them insuffi- 
ciently reasoned or inadequately defended. But 
all will agree that the purpose, spirit, and tone 
of the work are such as to engage their admira- 
tion and almost reverential regard. We scarcely 
ever read a book which impressed us so pro- 
foundly with the writer’s pure sincerity and 
intense purpose. It seems to us the concen- 
trated expression of a life of thought, in which 
the love of truth has brought every mental 
energy and every acquirement into sacred ser- 
vice. There is not the faintest trace of literary 
ambition or even of the consciousness of author- 
ship: all is real, natural, straightforward, in 
the highest degree. The subjects, with the 
exception of a few that are treated frag- 
mentarily, have been fairly thought out; the 
author’s conclusions have been brought to 
perfect clearness and distinctness in his own 
mind, before he attempted to transfer them to 
the minds of others; and all the details cohere 
with the main design and appreciably bear on 
the effecting of a defnite intention. There is 
room enough for quiet difference, eager dis- 
claimer, and resolved. disputation, as to Mr. 
Robinson’s statements and opinions on many 
matters: but there is no offensive dogmatism, 
no mere indulgence of whim, and no preference 
for the readjustment of questions that might 
fairly be considered settled. The sense of respon- 
sibility is deeply marked on every page; and in 
the discharge of his duty as an author, whose 
selected field is the most significant and most 
holy in which man can labour, Mr. Robinson 
has risen above all corrupting and disturbing 
influences; and is as utterly fearless as he is 
transparently honest in the announcement and 
defence of his views. 

The title of the work must not be understood 
narrowly. It includes chapters on such prac- 
tical subjects as “ Happiness impossible with- 
out Godliness,” and On some of the Duties 
“which Christians of the Present Age owe to 
Society ;—and from the latter we might 
make several extracts which would Groazabis 
exhibit Mr. Robinson’s force and freshness of 
mind as a teacher for the times. But the bulk 
of the volume has such themes as the“ Exist- 
“ ence of God,” The Doctrine of the Trinity,” 
„Divine Foreknowledge,” The Work of the 
„Holy Spirit, Justification,” ‘ Predestina- 
„tion, “The State of the Dead,” The 
Millenium,“ and many others. A few sub- 
jects are taken up apparently for no other 
reason than that the author was pressed in 
spirit to give some special deliverance concern- 
ing them; although, as we learn with great 
regret, enfeebled health has hindered the fulfil- 
ment of his purpose to treat them more 
elaborately. There are chapters on“ Prophecy,” 
on the Book of Genesis (chap. i.) considered 
“in Relation to the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
“tures,” on “The Creation of Man and 
Woman,” and on “ The Genealogical Tables in 
„Matthew and Luke.” In these Mr. Robinson 
shows his strength, which, we think, lies rather 
in the penetration and interpretation of facts, 
natural or Biblical, than in the discussion of the 
metaphysics of theology. 

The general purpose of the book is described 
in the preface in the expression of a “ hope that 
“it will be of some service in checking the 
“scepticism that abounds, much of which pro- 
“ bably originates in, or is confirmed by, 
“erroneous views of what the Bible teaches.” 
In one of the essays it is said,—‘ Christians 
“have — es « d of late years settled on 
„their lees. Amid much religious excitement, 
„there has been but little religious study. 
“Stereotyped forms of expression, which an 
‘enlightened examination of Scripture ought 
10 5 — 84 4 have a are still be the 
multi recognised currency of pious 
„thought. But for some — delat 
some religious bodies would apparently have 
‘been satisfied with such crude utterances to 


the end of time. A ktorm frees the atmosphere 
from pestilential exhalations : and the present 
“tempest in the religious world will doubtless 
“be productive of similar benefit.” In this 
spirit Mr. Robinson frankly and unreserved! 
discusses questions which have become overlai 
with difficulties that do not seem to him to exist 
in the subjects themselves. He is calm, firm, and 
bold, even when he departs most widely from 
long approved paths. Thus, he repudiates the 
doctrine of the Trinity as maintained by the 
Church, and seeks to establish a doctrine more 
Scriptural. He declares the “ eternal Sonship” 
to be “not read in Holy Scripture, neither to 
“ be proved thereby”; that the common forms 
of the orthodox theory will not bear a Biblical 
test; and that the expressions, of one substance 
“with the Father,” and “the Triune God,” 
should be abandoned. He yet holds the 
“divine nature and distinct personality of the 
“Word and Spirit, but gives prominence to 
“the supremacy of the Father.” All that is 
argued and all that is held by Mr. Robinson 
might easily be paralleled from the history of 
controversy on this subject, and might easily be 
branded “ heresy.” So also the view taken of 
the work of the Spirit is unusual, though not 
new: in result it is this, that it is “by no 
“means to be denied that the direct agency of 
“the Spirit may be in many cases the cause of 
* conversion”; but Mr. Robinson at the same 
time does mean to call in question the theory 
“which represents it as indispensable to con- 
‘version, and to solicit attention to the inquiry 
whether it be the usual means of conversion. 
In these chapters are some personal remi- 
niscences which are very interesting and im- 
pressive. But we cannot say we think the 
discussions thorough, or the conclusions sound. 
Mr. Robinson opposes the Calvinistic ‘“ Pre- 
‘‘ destinationism”; and hereon bestows some 
of his most forcible thinking and writing, 
maintaining that the Bible unquestionably 
“teaches us to look beyond election to fore- 
“knowledge,’ and that election is not of 
“works, but is according to works.” It is 
admitted that Arminians travel beyond the 
„evidence“; and it is sought to determine, 
between the extremes, the elements of a doctrine 
which shall occasion none of the painful per- 
plexities which are here painted in strong 
colours. 

— It will be seen that we do not attempt 
to unfold Mr. Robinson's carefully rea- 
soned views: we have not space to do justice 
to them. We emphatically commend his 
volume to those who would look fairly at some 
unaccustomed sides of great and vital ques- 
tions; but we think it a book for the student 
who would revise opinions already formed, 
rather than for the young Christian who is 
only commencing to.form his opinions. We 
shall not hesitate to say that, on purely theo- 
logical questions here treated, we have found 
ourselves considerably at variance with the 
esteemed author. On those more directly related 
to the religious life we have followed his thoughts 
with profit and delight. But we heartily hope 
that prolonged life and restored health may 
enable him to do something more for the inter- 
pretation of Scripture and the vindication of 
revealed truth. NS | 


MR. MATTHEW BROWNE'S ESSAYS.* 


Mr. Matthew Browne will be welcomed by 
discerning readers as a contributor of more 
than common merit to our discursive and criti- 
cal literature. This volume of essays—consist- 
ing to a large extent of reprints from various 
serials—exhibits to us a man of strongly-marked 
individuality, as well as a very refined and highly 
sensitive mental temperament. Mr. Browne is 
not one of that class of writers who seat them- 
selves before a quire of quarto paper, with the 
simple purpose of blackening so many of its pages. 
It is one of the merits of these essays that they 
never tire the reader out. This is partly because 
fag are, indeed, mostly short. But it is in a still 
higher degree due to the fact that they are 
always suggestive, and provocative of thought 
rather than exhaustive. When so many hands 
have been busy with the pen for so long a 
time, it is difficult to say anything actually 
new on any subject; yet these essays are 
a fresh illustration of the truth, that om: 
who will only be true to himself and bs 
own experience, steadfastly refusing to swe 
with other people's eyes instead of his o» , 
ig gertain (supposing always adequate facut 
| — to have something to say to the res 
of the world. We hope —nay, we feel a certain 
confidence—that Mr. Browne will not suecumb 
to that temptation which so specially besets serial 
writers, of writing and writing (as the insatiable 
monthly maw demands) until all that is produced 
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becomes thin, sapless, and unprofitable.. If we 
— be excused stepping out of our province to 
make a suggestion to the author personally, we 
should sy recommend him to give to the 
ublic more of his essays on literary criticism. 
ere is one paper here—on “ Reourring Ideas 
in Tennyson — which shows so discerning and 
pathetic a critical spirit, that we are confi- 
ent such a publication would be no less worthy 
of attention than is the present. Indeed, we 
know of no volume of collected essays since that 
which gave us the mocking promise of what Mr. 
George Brimley could do, which displays more 
of those higher faculties of mind and spirit 
which true criticism requires. In a paper, 
On Forming Opinions of Books,” Mr. Browne 
speaks with not unmerited severity of the kind 
of thing which is sometimes made to do duty for 
criticism :‘— 
At the present time,” he remarks, literature in its 


more transient forms, is very much what school-keeping 


used to be, a resource for hundreds of people who have 


no other at band, and the net takes up ah of all kinds; 
especially it}takes up, in abundance, that large class of 

ple who have ‘clever’ heads and common souls. 
Phus we constantly see reviews and essaysin which the 
writing is as purely imitative as er y that was ever 
done by a schoolboy, and in whic! ost eye 
quality that can exist in a man without anging ing or 
transporting him, is visible upon the surface—merce- 
nariness, delight in superiority, the desire to cause 
suffering, utter incapacity to conceive of any bub the 
lowest motives.” 


Clever, slashing criticism (if indeed it 
deserve that appellation at all), unsparing 
exposure and pitiless literary dissection, smart 
ridicule and contemptuous sneer,—demands 
mainly those internal endowments which are 
inseparably associated with the name of 
Mephistopheles :—wise criticism, doing justice 
with a candid and equal charity, demands (as 
in the same paper Mr. Browne points out) gifts 
of heart no less than of head. We trust the 
evil noted in the paragraph extracted above is 
less general than Mr. Browne’s words would 
imply; but they may well be marked, 
“learned, and inwardly * —in connec- 
tion with the context needful to rid them of 
their apparently over-censorious tone by those 
who ty the craft to which the present columns 
are devoted. There are some very good and 
very acute remarks in the same paper, on the 
function of criticism in vindicating a just posi- 
tion for works of real genius, and maintaining 
—to quote the writers own words—“ those 
„higher levels of appreciation which are, again, 
“kept up from age to age by the traditions of 
“ literature.” Witb very rare exceptions—the 
most remarkable being perhaps the Pilgrim's 
“Progress — the 8 paramount esti- 
mate of great standard productions of genius, 
has depended less on their acceptance with the 
public than on the herald cry of the critic, 
% Place aw génie.” The delight of the truly 
appreciative spirit—the genuine critic—in the 
best books, is so keen” that the utterance of 
it by such is “ sufficient to lift them up over the 
“heads of the multitude to a true level of 
“appreciation.” Even then they may not be 
read, or read with but an imperfect admiration, 
but such a deliverance of opinion serves at least 
„to overawe the stupid, and to penetrate the 
“ outskirts of popular taste with a blind sense of 
“a great sacred sort of merit that must not be 
“ trifled with.“ 


There is not one of these papers—twenty-two 
in all—which would not serve very well fora 
peg for us to hang observations upon. We may 
mention (in addition to those referred to above) 
as particularly good those headed, “ The Higher 
 Courtesies of Life — “ On Being Sentimental“ 
—‘ Light and Colour in the Poetry of Love and 
“ Friendship ”"—‘“One’s Own Cocoon” (the 
“ cocoon” being the web of thought and theodicy 
which each spins for himself) —“ On Giving 
„Way —and two on“ Art and Amusement.” 
These last are in many respects admirable; 
though we are not able to go the whole way with 
the writer. Mr. Browne is not satisfied with 
defending the Drama and the Dance—he main- 
tains that even the debased theatre and music- 
hall of our great cities, are productive of more 
good than harm. The function of Art is to pre- 
sent Beauty as an end in itself; and, so doing, to 


bition departing from the true function and rule of 
Art, and aiming only to “ confer pleasure,” will 
attract chiefly Pleasure-seekers, not lovers of 
Art :—these, were there no such exhibitions open 
to them, would find their con 2 pleasure 
elsewhere, and consequently “the grain of Art 
“‘ which the exhibition may hold in suspension is 
“* 30 much to the * uch is Mr. Browne's 
argument (p. 251), and we honour the fearless 
courage with which one whose whole tone of 
writing bespeaks an eminently refined and pure 
spirit, here speaks out his whole mind on 
a delicate subject. Yet we cannot think 
he is right in the conclusion at which he 
arrives. “Weta ust we aro no less loyal to Art 


| 


minister Delight not mere Pleasure. Any exhi- 
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ction than is even the writer 
of these essays. We recognise, too, the high 
tual influence which (though not im 
belonging to her own domain) sh 
able to wield: but we are unable to shut our 
eyes to the fact that she is also capable of 
becoming the hierophant of the mysteries of 
vice ; and experience seems to teach that th 
morality—that is, society—has less to dread from 
coarse brutality and obscenity, than from 
refined, artistic sensualism. In a well-known 
eloquent passage, Mr. Burke concludes his glow- 
ing panegyric on the French “ chiv 

ished at the Revolution, by saying, that under 
its exquisite sense of honour, “ vice lost half its 
all its groseuess. 
grant, we are to say, that vice may be 
ifully permitted to appear in that guise 

ess” which seems befitting 
, as Mr. Browne does, that 
grain of art” is the salt and safety of exhi- 
bitions such as he refers to, therein rather, it 
seems to us, lies part of their peril. But for the 
fascination of art, an immoral play would be 
ost without temptation. Mr. 
Browne, of course, knows that the most con- 
summate art of the painter has before now been 
devoted to subjects which we dare not even 
name. Now we are far from saying that even 
such works may not be rightly viewed by pure 
and wise eyes; but can 
art save them for one moment from the most 
condemnation? Yet it seems to us 
Mr. Browne's principle would involve the 
defence even of such. 


There are many paragraphs we would glad 
cull from this volume; not a few, indeed, 
marked by us for that purpose. 
tent ourselves with the two following fragments, 
g that they suffer considerably from 
g detached “‘ bleeding (to use the writer's 
expression with reference to a quotation 
own) from the body to which they belong. 
The first is from the essay On Being Senti- 
“ mental ” :— 

„What, however, in the just and noble meaning, is 
sentiment? It is the backwater of mighty feeling. It 
is what is left behindjby the high tides of great primi- 
tive emotions, It is the memory of passion. It is the 
oer colouring of thought. To discharge thought 
of that colouring is impossible: but a good many people 
who abuse ‘ sentimentalism,’ seem as if they would like 
. „ There is no 
to anything but death, decay, and rottenness, 
ve arged itself of 
If once we bave 


and her high fun 
moral and spiritual 
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Instead of thinki 


e perfection of their 
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We must con- 


to do just that im 


* to ha 
matter of sentim 
really ceased to hear the murmur of the infinite, beauti- 
fal ooean in the shell, we soon fling the shell away, and 
it is trodden under the footof men. There is not an 
act of our livee—no, not one into which it is not the 
human being to import as much as pos- 
used sense of Terror, Mystery, Beauty, 
ich is the nature of true Sentiment.”— 


the colouring 


(The italics are ours.) 


The other is from that entitled, On Giving 
“Way.” The writer has just quoted a verse of 
a hymn containing the words, 


** Even the bright extremes of joy 
Bring on conclusions of disgust.” 


and they elicit from him the following glowing 


** Boldly and emphatically, I am a stranger to all ex- 
rience of this kind; and if 
hreatened me, | would either crush it—or myself. But 

I might well have spared this rhetorical flourish, for it 
is easy to keep off even the danger of such sad revul- 
‘sions. The recipe is very simple: Aae up your mind 
in your best moments, and keep on remembering that you 
made it up. When you stand on a pinnacle of emotion, 

| our supreme moment, remember that privilege brings 
gation too ; instead of being stupidly passive, wrestle 
with your angel of joy, and if he drops a quill from his 
wing, as ot, bring it away, purple und gold for 


euch experience ever 


Here we reluctantly part company with an 
wer to stimulate thought and 
quicken sympathetic feeling, has certainly few 
* with whom it would be fair 


author who, for 


OUR HYMNS: THEIR AUTHORS 
AND ORIGIN.* 


We believe the word “hymnology” is not 
yet a hundred years old; and it # only lately 
that it has become familiar to persons of ordi- 

culture. One of the earliest essays on this 
subject that we remember, appeared in the 
rierly Review in 1828 ; being a review of 
s “Christian Psalmist,” and of 
ymns for the Weekly Service of the 

Although written from a very 
Churchly -stand-point, and manifestin 
siderable prejudice towards certain N on 
formist writers, it did great service to the sub- 


ns: Their Authors and Origin. Being 
Two Hundred of the 
riters, with Notes on 


Sketches of near! 
Psalm and Hymn 


London: Jackson, 


mns. By JOSIAH Murnn, M.A. 
alford, and Hodder. 


ject not 7 by its oontributions to the literary 
i of Church-song, but by laying down 
nt principles as to the true idea of a 
ational hymn, and the qualities by 
which it should be marked in distinction from 
other forms of devotional composition. The 
Christian Year had then just appeared; and 
e influence which it has exerted on the taste 
of the last thirty-five years is generally recog- 
nised. Within the same period the efforts of 
the Protestant Churches of this country and of 
Germany have been directed to the production 
of hymn-books more in accordance than previous 
original works and partial collections with the 
development of Congregational worship and the 
Catholic expression of the religious life. 
Amongst many that deserve recognition and 
praise, the Leeds Hymn-book,” and the New 
“Congregational,” are unquestionably pre- 
eminent. The latter work has been selected by 
the Rev. Josiah Miller as the base of a very 
valuable contribution to the historical depart- 
ment of hymnology, and in the form of brief 
biographies of the various authors whose psalms 
and hymns are contained therein. 


It is impossible to over-estimate the interest 
and worth of the products of such researches as 
Mr. Miller has engaged in. Many of the 
choicest hymns in use derive vast additional 
significance from the characters of the writers 
and the circumstances under which they were 
composed. Every hymn that is more than verse 
manufactured for particular subjects and occa- 
sions—of which we have sadly too many still 
included in the best collections,—will certainly 
gain a new complexion, a deeper meaning, a 
more inward and intimate power over the heart, 
when we can trace in it the very life and soul of 
the author. All this Mr. Miller has very justly 
remarked upon; and having himself felt the 
need of such a work, has devoted labour and 
diligence and learning to the production of the 
volume before us, such as can be fully appre- 


Con 


in similar investigations, and know how exceed- 
ingly difficult it has been to identify the author 
and to determine the true text of some of the 
best known hymns. We do not know that he 
has produced any very considerable amount of 
new and important information; though in many 
instances he has made most important correc- 
tions of errors that had crept in the Congre- 
“gational”’ and other collections; and has 
throughout brought together a mass of facts 
reviously scattered far and wide, of which a 
arge proportion had never at any time been 
known or accessible to more than a few. The 
re are written with distinct reference 
to the subject's character and performance as a 
hymn-writer. As far as we have observed, 
there is remarkable accuracy in these sketches ; 
and some new lights are thrown on persons and 
facts, and still more broadly and interestingly 
on particular compositions. The fault we should 
find is, that the biographical sketches of eminent 
persons, about whom everybody, having any 
pretence to culture, or likely to make any use 
of this work, are rather unduly extended. At 
the same time, the more familiar we become 
with the contents of the briefer sketches, the 
more are we surprised at what Mr. Miller has 
been able to accomplish. The notes to the 
hymns, stating the evidences of authorship in 
doubtful or disputed cases, marking signal varia- 
tions from the original text, and including other 
useful particulars, must have involved heavy and 
long-continued labours. 


Mr. Miller seems to us to have occasionally 
erred in judgment, and to have written weakly. 
It is.not quite pleasing to our taste—but of 
course it is matter of taste only—to read here 
either the autobiographies or the sketches by 
himself of living persons who have written some 
one, some two, some three, hymns in the course 
of their lifetime. Those who know how, in the 
preparation of a hymn-book, many influences 
innocently conspire to induce the inclusion of 
ey compositions by living writers and 

iends, will hardly think those persons entitled 
to be numbered with “ our hymn-writers who 
have * forth some three or four occasional 
stanzas. It is a pity, too, that Mr. Miller should 
have allowed himself certain complimentary 
expressions that are unnecessary and little in 
keeping with the proper character of such a 
work ;—by which we mean, that, however well 
deserved, they could in no case be considered 
appropriate and tasteful save by those greedy of 
praise or patronage. It is outside his suitable 
scope to introduce the living son of a hymn- 
writer as one who honourably represents his 
“father in the Congregational ministry” ; and 
to name another eminent living preacher as 
“the excellent Rev. „; and to connect 
with the mention of a deceased writer who 
added lustre” to the family name, that it is 
also rendered honourable by those who bear it 
„now.“ These instances are enough. We have 


ciated only by those who have been employed | 


two more only than the common translation.“ 


also noticed the introduction of unsuitable ii 

dental particulars; and in two cases the quota- 

tion of dying words which have nothing peculiar 

a themselves or relatively to the persons using 
em. 

Mr. Miller has, both in his Introduction, and 
scattered throughout the volume, some suitable 
remarks on alterations and omissions in hymns 
adopted for public worship. We think his 
general principle correct, “ that a hymn-book is 
not to be judged on merely literary grounds,” 
but the question must be asked, How far it, as 
% whole, and each hymn in particular, contri- 
„ butes to the high purposes of public Christian 
„worship? We also find ourselves in agree- 
ment with the author's detailed remarks on 
omissions, &c., in the few instances in which he 
has criticised what has been done in this way. 

We find some admirable remarks on the ex- 
cellencies of Dr. Watts’s Hymns, which have 
lately been often and very unjustly assailed by 
those who prefer subjectivity, sentiment, and 
surface finish in a hymn. Sir Roundell Palmer 
has sufficiently influenced a turn of opinion as 
to the merits of Watts. Mr. Miller has care- 
fully and justly compared the respective charac- 
teristics and claims of Watts and Charles 
Wesley: the passage is a very interesting one. 
He has also given, with much painstaking, a 
table of all the poetical compositions of Charles 
Wesley, with the occasions (generally marked 


by the titles) and the dates of their original 
1 : itis certainly a “ literary curiosity.” 


he notes on Doddridge’s Hymns, several of 
them taken from an autograph M. S., are full of 
unusual interest. It will be supposed that 
Watts, Charles Wesley, and ay aE are by 
far the largest contributors to the “ New Con- 
te gregational,“ as they are to many other of the 
collections in use among the Evangelical 
Churches. : 

We have noticed several small points worthy 
of corrective remark. We have room only for 
two. It is said of Pierpont’s hymn, O Thou, 
“to whom in ancient time,” that “the Rev. 
* James Martineau took it from a Boston col- 
“lection on which he knew he could rely, for 
“his ‘Hymns for the Christian Church and 
“% Home,’ 1852”: that “thence it was taken 
“for the ‘Leeds Hymn-book,’ 1853, by Pro- 
‘fessor Reynolds: and that thence it passed 
to the New Congregational, 1859.“ The 
hymn will be found under the title, Dedica- 
„tion Hymn,” in a little collection of American 
Sacred — published by Milner, of Halifax, 
certainly not later than 1839; in which it is 
also, by an oversight, inserted a second time; 
and, in each case, with the additional verse, 
r omitted in its reproduction, as fol- 
ows:— 

„In this Thy house, whose doors we now 
For social worship first unfold, 


To Thee the suppliant throng shall bow, 
While circling years on years are rolled.” 


It was also inserted in the Hymns and 


„Anthems published by the late Mr. W.J. For, 


for the use of his congregation at South-place, 
Finsbury, in 1841: but only four verses were 
given in that collection. ithin a few years 
from that time we saw it frequently printed 
with other hymns for the services connected. 
with the opening of chapels. Under the head 
of “John Keble, M.A.,” it is said that the 
hymn commencing, ‘‘O God of mercy, God of 
„might,“ consists of five verses of a hymn of 
“seventeen verses in the ‘Christian Year,’ for 
„the Holy Communion.’” This is incorrect. 
Only four of the verses given in the New 
“ Congregational” are to be found in the poem 
in the Christian Lear“; the fifth has nothing 
resembling it in that poem : and, speaking from 
memory, on the spur of the moment, we are 
inclined to say that this particular stanza was 
first introduced in Dr. Andrew Reed’s Hymn- 
book. In one of Keble’s verses the New 
Congregational —and perhaps Dr. Reed too 
—has made an important alteration. Mr. Keble 
wrote, — 
Fresh from th’ atoning sacrifice 
The world’s Creator bleeding lies, 
Tbat man, His foe, by whom He bled, 
May take Him for his daily bread.” 

The alteration consists in substituting for the 
words italicised, the words Redeemer, ” and 
“ for” ; somewhat to the injury of the force of 
a subsequent line It is my ‘Maker’ dare I 
stay?” The alteration is unnecessary, and 
therefore indefensible: neither theology nor 
poetry requires it, for surely it is the New Testa- 
ment doctrine that Christ—the Word who was 
made flesh—is the Creator :—‘ All things were 
made by Him, and without Him was not any- 
thing made that was made.” We notice 
a curious coincidence as to Dr. Judson’s metrical 
version of the Lord's Prayer, which was 
published in Dr. Wayland’s “ Memoir in 1853 
and of which it is said, that it is comprised in 
fewer words than the original Greek, and in 
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But we were ourselves familiar with another 
version, by an English hand, which was in use 
in 1840 or 1841, and which is identical with Dr. 
Judson's in six lines out of the twelve of which 
each consists, and has precisely the same number 
of words. 

We hope Mr. Miller has yet something 
further to do for the subject he has treated so 
ably : and do not doubt that his work will long be 
gratefully consulted by editors and students of 
the history of our English hymns. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Theoretical Astronomy Examined and Exposed. By 
“ Common Sense.” (London: Job Caudwell.) “A 
** Daniel come to judgment: yea, a Daniel!” It seems 
we are altogether in mistake as to our obligations to 
such men as Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Kepler, 
Tycho Brahe, and all that starry host. They are to be 
considered no longer as the greater lights in the firma: 
ment of science, but rather as nebulous masses, por- 
tentous and dusky, vagrant comets that have no business 
in our sphere of light, or Wills o the Wisp that lead us 
credulous mortals astray. With all their prolonged and 
profound labours, they have but made “‘ confusion worse 
0 confounded.” But now are we to be delivered from this 
thraldom and delusion. The darkness is past, and the 
light shineth. A genius has come forth, like a giant re- 
freshed with strong wine, and has done battle with these 
men and their “ execrable superstitions,” and has—in his 
own opinion—mightily prevailed. What a grand, a 
heroic attitude does this genius, Common Sense, as- 
sume as he confronts the world, and takes its most 
honoured sons by the beard, and does not falter! What 
a sublime spectacle! This age has not equalled it, nor 
have all the ages past. Luther defying the Pope and all 
the devils; Athanasius facing all Christendom; the 
seraph Abdiel, 
* Faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he,” 
pale their glories and disappear. The form of Com- 
„mon Sense” uprises, austerely grand; they are 
‘eclipsed, they are extinguished. We would that we 
could, from the archives of history, bring forth 
some great one, whose deeds might adumbrate, 
though but faintly, the moral heroism of this puis- 
sant knight, “Common Sense.“ We pass by 
with scorn the puny king, terrible though he 
was, Canute his name, who, enthroned by the 
sea, bade the waves retire. We put forth our utmost 
effort, as Milton says, almost we make us marble with 
„too much conceiving.” Fureła / The Malay Com- 
mon Sense running-a-muck against the astronomers 
is like unto the never-to-be-forgotten Mrs. Partington 
with her immortal mop pushing back the Atlantic. We 
can only speak of this book in this way. The author 
complains that no one attempts to answer or confute 
him. It would be preposterous to set about it. The 
book is a farrago of dogmatism, ‘lhere is much 
semblance of reasoning and confutation, but it is 
semblance only. The method is to take a medley of 
quotations from the writings of professed astronomers, 
and without an attempt at understanding their meaning 
and drift, to worry them savagely one after another, to 
toss them in a heap, and then to call, in vulgar triumph, 
to Euglishmen,“ Men of Intelligence,” &o., to come 
and laugh at the disjecta membra. It seems to us that 
this most critical gentleman cannot have a human eye 
that looks before and after and round-about like the 
rest of us, but in its place some simple facet of an in- 
sect’s optic which can see but one thing, and look but in 
one direction. Very incisive and pungent is he on what 
he happens to pounce upon, but is apparently totally obli- 
vious of the possibility of its having any surrounding and 
following. Asa specimen of the reasoning to be found 
in this book—the fact of a ship having sailed round the 
world is refused as a proof that the world is round, be- 
cause, io like manner, the sailing round the Isle of Wight 
would prove that island to be round. We may add that 
it is maintained that the earth is not a globe, but a 
great level plain. As a specimen of candour and 
courtesy: the present Astronomer-Royal, lecturing to 
working men at Ipswich, said that probably if they had 
not been brought up in the belief that the earth moves, 
they would not believe it from what he then was telling 
them. From this it is directly assumed that he could 
not tell anything to prove the motion of the earth, that 
consequently he had not a knowledge of this himself, 
but only simple belief.” We are also kindly informed 
what salary-the Astronomer-Royal has for maintaining 
such beliefs, prejudices, and assertions, all of them base- 
less. We have seldom met with a book that contains 
so much arrogant assumption, narrowness of view, and 
vulgar talk. There is not the slightest hesitation in 
_ saying the most offensive things of gentlemen held by 
others in highest honour. This ‘‘Common Sense” 
belies his name. We would suggest to him, as far more 
appropriate, Nonsense. 

Discourses on Ie Lord’s Prayer.’ By CALEB 
Wess. (London: Houlston and Wright.) These dis- 
courses demand, and would repay, very thoughtful read- 
ing. They are more likely to be enjoyed and to be 
profitable when read at home ina quiet hour, than when 
heard in the sanctuary. Each petition of the prayer is 
the subject of a discourse, and is so treated as to be 
complete in itself. The treatment throughout displays 


„and useful information notjto be obtained elsewhere.“ 


i 


considerable philosophic insight into man’s mental and 
spiritual nature, and much subtle analysis of thought 
and subject. There is very little borrowed light used 
in illustration, even from the Scriptures themselves, 
directly. The style is almost severely plain. The dis- 
courses are preceded by a dissertation on the nature of 
prayer, the various incitements to prayer, the different 
attitudes of spirit in which men address themselves to 
its exercises, and the different ends proposed for attain- 
ment by prayer. It is asserted that of all manners of 
„human action, praying has, perhapa, most of distortion 
* associated with it.“ 

Atonement: the only Efficient Exponent of God's 
Love to Man, and the Source and Motive of Man's Love 
to God. By the Hon. Sonner R. MAXWELL. 
(London: W. Yapp.) This book is addressed not only 
to the indifferent and worldly, and those who reject all 
reference to the atoning blood in their approaches to God, 
but also to the formal Ritualists and the Rationalists. 
To these two sections of modern religionista, 
identified with the High and the Broad Church, the 
author would direct that word of appalling import, 
%% Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 
“* wanting.’” Preceding the treatise is a short poem, 
in which the analogy between Light in nature and Love 
in grace is developed. The treatise iteelf is intensely 
Scriptural, indeed, a considerable portion of it consists 
of quotations from Scripture. The author appears to be 
deeply imbued with love for the Sacred Writings, and 
with their spirit. His work, while presenting fully the 
Divine plan of reconciliation with God, is characterised 
rather by fervour of belief and desire than by force of 
reasoning. It is scarcely to be expected that it will 
engage even the attention of those to whom it is 
especially addressed, though it is likely to meet with 
the warm approval of those whose religious views are 
the same with those of the author. 

The Saint's Pocket-Book ; being a Short View of the 
Great and Precious Promises of the Gospel. By the 
Rev. JosePH ALLEINE. A New and Revised Edition. 
With a Sketch of His Life and Writings by James 
Nichols. (London: William Tegg.) This little col- 
lection of some of the admirable writings of Mr. 
Alleine contains The Voice of the Herald,“ The 
% Proclamation,” The Voice of the Redeemer,” A 
„ Soliloquy,” and A Treasure of Gospel Promises, 
4 Concerning Spiritual Things, Earthly Things, and for 
46 the Saint's Support in Times of Trouble and Persecu- 
4 tion.“ The editor says:—‘‘ The greater portion of 
4 this small work relates to that solemn covenant, which 
“ig virtually made, between every righteous man and 
„his Maker, and which is adverted to and renewed in 
% every solemn act of devotion. No author has written 
% on it with greater clearness and ability than Joseph 
% Alleine.“ There is no need to say a word upon the 
peculiar excellences of these well-known writings. The 
Sketch of the Life of Mr. Alleine contains all that is 
needed, and affords a fitting introduction to his deeply 
spiritual writings. | 

The Rose of Cheriton. A Ballad. By Mrs. SEWELL, 
Author ok Mother's Last Words.” (London: Jarrold 
and Sons; S. W. Partridge.) A sad, sad tale, pathe- 
tically told! Mrs. Sewell is well known from her 
works, as an earnest philanthropist, who deplores the 
many evil habits of her countrymen, and has done much 
in noble endeavours to correct them. The Rose of 
Cheriton is the name given, because of her beauty and 
brightness, to.a farmer’s young wife who is the very life 
and soul of the household, All goes well at the} farm. 
Children are born, and a blessing is upon them. But 
the husband and father takes to drinking, and a blight 
fails upon the family. We will not attempt to follow 
their changed fortunes. With power that stirs most 
wourpful feeling is the creeping on of the utter ruin, 
the darkening of all the sunlight, pictured. Mrs. Sewell 
seems to wish that Government should devise some 
vigorous measures to check io ite source the drunken- 
ness in the land. A copious Appendix confirms too 
truly from the mouths of many witnesses, the facts of 


— 


the kind which are woven into the ballad. 
A Practical Introduction to Ancient Geography. By 
Rosoozk Moxdax, B.A. With a Map. (London: 


William Allan and Co.) Within some eighty pages is 
here given an outline of all the countries in the three 
divisions of the world known to the ancients, fully suffi- 
cient to serve as an introduction to the study of ancient 


**duced in connection with geographical details; the 
% quantities of the classical words have been carefully 
marked; and the entire work has been specially con- 
‘structed to suit the requirements of students and of 
** classical schools.” A list of the principal battles men- 
tioned in Grecian and Roman history, and a map of 
Keith Johnston’s, including several sketches of the world 
as known at different eras; add much to the usefulness 
of this handy little book. 


The Educator's Guide for Teachers, Parents, and 
Guardians. By Rosert H. Marr. (London: Dean 
and Son.) This isa very valuable guide, full of sound 
suggestions and advice to all whom it may concern, In 
his capacity as Educational Agent, the writer was 
brought into close intercourse with teachers for a period 
of sixteen years, and thus found out that there were 
matters of a practical nature which even the best of 
them frequently needed advice and direction upon. He 
is assured this work of his domprises much original 


geography. History and chronology have been intro- | ada 


As far as we can judge, this assurance is not without 
foundation. The book treats upom such subjects as 
these :—Liability of the Parent and Guardian to the 
School Proprietor, Scholastic Engagements, Transfer of 
School Property, School Partnerships, Endowed Schools, 
Scholastic Advertising and Testimonials, the Position 
of the Teacher, School Discipline, School Prizes, &., 
o. All who have to do with the conduct of schools or 
with private education would find much good counsel 
and many useful hints on this work. 


The New First Standard Reader; or, Tales and 
Rhymes. Illustrated. Nineteenth Edition. The New 
Second Standard Reader ;or, Easy Stories. Illustrated. 
Nineteenth Edition. Edited by Jamzs Stuart Launn, 
formerly H. M. Inspector of Schools, (London: 
Thomas Murby, and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) These 
are the first two parts of a remodelled edition ok Laurie’s 
„Standard Reader.” They are most excellent helps in 
teaching the young idea how to shoot. The first little 
steps of the little folks have been accurately measured 
and provided for. Short sentences in monosyllablee, 
varying type, short copies for writing on black board or 
slate, the simplest elements of arithmetic, attractive 
tales in prose and verse, pretty little woodonts, all are 
alluring to the juvenile scholar, A mother teaching her 
child at home would find invaluable help in these little 
books. No. 2 is, of course, a slight advance of No. 1. 
Their wide circulation attests their value. 

Nest,: a Tale of the Early British Christians. By 
the Rev. J. Boxzr, Willenhall, Wolverhampton. 
(London: Elliot Stock.) West, an old British word 
meaning chaste, is the name of the principal female cha- 
racter of this tale, the daughter of a village pastor whose 
church is on the banks of the Severn, and who afterwards 
distinguishes himself as a leader among his brethren in 
their conferences with the Roman monk, Augustine, 
There is not much of story. Matters ecclesiastical 
engross the larger portion of the book. The old con- 
test between Congregationalism and Church and State 
is fought over with somewhat of wearisome iteration in 
those far - away times when the Saxons first received 
Christianity. The chief interest of the tale is intended 
to centre in the conference held at Augustine’s Oak, in 
Worcestershire, where the monk, having met with 
success in his mission in Kent, summons the bishops of 
the Britieh churches to meet him, and proposes to 
them to accept Gregory as Head of the Church. It 
seems to us that Augustine meets with hard measure in 
these pages. He is scarcely allowed the credit of having 
been actuated by one Christian motive in his mission to 
England. We think, too, that the suspicion and dis- 
trust with which his overtures to the British bishops 
are received by them are not at all to their credit. The 
tale closes in carnage and devastation wrought by 
Ethelfred, of Northumberland, who, at the instigation, 
it is said, of Augustine, Jaid waste the homes and lands 
of the innocent Britons. Surely a most interesting tale 
might be written describing the progress and influence 
of Christianity in these islands in the days when 
Briton and Saxon struggled for the mastery, though it 
might not be able to compete with The Apostolic Age 
„in Britain.” We cannot think Nest“ a happy 
attempt. 


NEW MUSIC, 


PIANOFORTE Preces.—The Helena Waltzes. By F. 
GoprREY, B. M. of the Coldstream Guards. (R. Cocks 
and Co.) This set of waltzes, composed in honour of our 
young Princess, is most inviting and attractive to those 
for whom the dance has any charm; they are melodious 
and spirited, and equal to the Guards or the 
Hilda.“ Mr. Godfrey has also arranged the air asa 
song to words, written by J. H. Thirlwall, commemora- 
tive of the weddiog of the Princess whose name it 
Helena.“ We, however, much prefer it in its origin 
form as a dance.—Marche Nu 7 ES 
Gounop, (Cramer and Co) Like M. Gouuod's compo- 
sitions generally, this marche is original and striking; 
it is a little in the style of his Soldiers Chorus” from 
„Faust, but not quite so inspiriting. It is so arranged 
for the piano as to be within the capacity of any per- 
former of average ability, and is certainly far more 
worthy of practice than half the fashionable 
— 4 of twice its difficulty. We can honestly re- 


It is altogether a charming little song, and particular 
pted to young people; a 'in F major for 
or mezzo-soprano or 


song 1 
FRICHER. (R. Cocks and Co.) The melody of this song 
was composed by F. Liebich, and is published 
iano. Miss Fricher has written and adapted words of 
r own, and has made of it a valuable addition to the 
rather limited stock of good and sacred songs of the 
. — day, within the compass of a mezzo-soprano or 
aritone. e commend it strongly to those who appre- 
ciate quiet sacred music. 


Tue Lats Mr. Sniper.—It is stated that only a 
few hours before his death Mr. Snider informed a 
friend at his bedside that he had a new secret with 
* to a great principle of national defence. “I 

tell you the secret to-morrow, said he, when 
you call to see me. That to-morrow came, and that 
friend came with it to that bedside again; but the 
man who laid upon it was dead. The United Service 
Gazette says :— The Secretary of State for War has 
qouaet upon granting a substantial reward to the 
family of the unfortunate deceased, Mr. Snider, the 
inventor of the new breach-loader.” 


906 
Mincellaneous News. 
A Fever-strvex Vititace.—The “ model” village 
of Scorton, which is situated e Lancaster 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


he had ever countenanced any improper prac- 
tices. On the same day the Duke of Somerset was 
under examination before the Totnes Commissioners, 
and his evidence many curious features. 
Thus :—“I don’t fnow,” said his Grace, “of any 
ent about tenants voting for me, but I sup- 
pose there was such.” .. . % J never gave 
my agent instructions to use any influence ; but he 
had been agent twenty years, and I left it for him to 
on in the same way as he had done before.” 


Nov. 7, 1866. 


of the industrial and Classes have been and are liable 
to be evicted froth theit dwellings, it i¢ the opinion of this 
meeting that some steps should be tak en to mitiqate and avoid 
the serious evils which must necessarily be occasioned thereby. 
He V there 2 places a the City of London that 
might readily be appropriated as temporary lodgings 
for the poor. He thought the part of Farringdon. 
market which was closed up at present, being re- 
quired by the railway at some future period, could, 
in the meantime, be made available as a place on 

+ *|which to provide temporary dwellings. o con- 
„I know nothing of the houses being let on the | sidered it a disgrace to our civilisation that single 


condition of the voting ; but I dare say Mr. Michel- | rooms are inhabited by numbers of persons of both 
_ 849 votes ; of South-west Yorkshire, 540; in South more did the best he could.” And so forth. sexes, and by more than one family. Mr. G, Brooke 


186 ; and in West Kent, 634. It is] Asytum ror Ipiots.—The autumnal election of | seconded the resolution, which was supported by D 
! . y Dr. 
firmly believed that two Liberals will be returned for | this Stallard. He said it had been computed that 20,000 


West Kent at the next election. | persons had been already driven from their dwellings 


Tas Tonx Inpvusraiat a F Ant EXIII- the railways, and that 100,000 more would be re- 
Tiow was formally closed on Friday, its success having —— INN 


far exceeded the most sanguine ions of its proposed the next resolution,— 
romoters. The number of visitors to the Exhibition That the Evicted Tenants’ Aid Association, whose object is 


been 377,800, or an av of 4,400 per day, to protect the interest of the evicted, and prevent the evils 


and the receipts have amounted to 13,370/., which of overorowing by providing healthy houses for the people, is 
will leave a handsome surplus after the payment of entitled to the warm support of all classes of the community. 


‘ Mr. H. T. Humphreys seconded the resolution, 
1 Mrsmanacep Rartway.—The committee which was carried. The chairman said that he had had 
P the affairs of the North 

ritish Railway Company have issued their report. 


an interview with the Home Secretary that day, and 
It is stated that the accounts of 1 ve 
been deliberately and imgeniously falsified, and 
chairman promised 


Recistrations.—In the late revision of | 
voters the Liberals of North-west Yorkshire gained 


charity was held at the London Tavern on 
Thursday, under the i of Mr. Alderman 
| Abbiss. There were 210 


well-adapted workshops. - ; 
Paro Oty Dests—On Monday evening a 
et was given at the Albion Tavern, Alder - 


he felt that the cause of the poor could not be in 
that | banqu 
has so far com street, to Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, by about forty 


safer or kinder hands than those of Mr. Walpole. 

He was certain that Mr. Gathorne Hardy, who had 

himself as to remained in town in order to investigate the whole 

system of the Poor Laws, to which the right hon. 

gentleman was by no means favourable, would also 

watch the interests of the poor. It was announced 

that the meeting was the first of a series of 100 which 

are r to be held in London during the coming 
winter and spring. 


ing any official position in the com- en, in appreciation of his conduct, for having, 
an impossibility. 
Berxe.t a 


curious 


(of the firm of 
the chair, and Mr. } 


Gleanings. 


The municipal elections throughout England took 
place on Thursday. 

A committee has been formed in the City to collect 
gy for the relief of sufferers by the great Quebec 
The cattle plague returns show an increase of nine 
cases on the preceding week. The total number re- 
ported was fifteen. 

Mr. Rickman, who has been for twenty-seven 

years master at the Derby Midland station, was on 
Thursday run over by a passing train, causing in- 
stantaneous death. 
Victor Hugo asks no less than 20,0001. for his new 
novel, entitled 93,“ which is to come out in ten 
volumes. There is some fear lest the French 
Government should prevent its being published and 
sold in France. 

It is anticipated that by January next a beginning 
will be made with the new street from Blackfriars 
Bridge to the Mansion House. 

Among the “guys” at the Hast-end on Monday 

were several representing ritualistic clergymen in 
their “ ribbons,” which we are told were very popular, 
and proved exceedingly remunerative to their enter- 
prising owners. 
The prevailing fashion of wearing the beard and 
moustache unshorn is likely to receive considerable 
impetus from the fact that the Prince of Wales has 
abandoned the razor, and has announced his inten- 
tion to wear his beard for the future in patriarchal 
fashion. | 

Wrrnour THE Mnans.— When the Irish priest 
rebuked his parishioner for drunkenness, and told 
him that “ whenever he entered an alehouse to drink, 
his ian angel stood weeping at the door, — 
„And if he had sixpence he'd be in himself, was 
Pat's reply.— Cornelius O'Dowd” in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for November. 

An Inpian Baips.—An Arkansas paper gives an 
account of the marriage of a gentleman recently to 
a Choctaw belle, Miss Kath-le-no-he, daughter of 

“Black Cloud,” a Caddo chief. The lady is described 
as a fall-blooded Caddo, over six feet in stature, very 
}comely, and straight as one of the p nes of our 
northern wilderness, At the wedding the bride wore 
silver decorations in her hair weighing over a pound. 

Time is Mongy.—At a newspaper office in Sydney, 
Australia, is a tablet informing visitors that the 
editor cannot be spoken to unless paid for his time. 
Persons desiring an audience are invited to buy a 
ticket of admission at the door of the waiting - room 
one hour costing ten shillings; half an hour, six 
shillings; fifteen minutes, three shillings, und so on. 
Tun END or Sopom and Gomorran.—The latest 

Yankee notion is embodied in a proposal from “a 
petroleum salt and sulphur company to buy up the 


this gentleman on 
of the court in which he is a 
one or more adjudications of bankruptcy against other 


persons. 
Daetrrvtion m Lonpon.—Two nearly naked boys 


however, to which he need not refer, after a few | 
years Mr. Edwards found himself in debt, us many 
other clever and men had done before him. 


At this time, when health and 1 so neces- 
sary, a severe illness overtook Mr. wards, and he 
was ultimately compelled to relinquish the struggle. 
By the advice of some of his friends, Mr. Edwards 
gave up all that he had to those to whom he was 
88 srg nae | a a release = 1 of — 

eir claims, together wi eir sym or w 
| was y Pelieved to be the hes.” of unavoid- 

able misfortune. After this, for ten years, Mr. 
Edwards continued to work on, until at length his 
talents, energy, and industry achieved so much suc- 
cess that he was enabled to pay the whole of his 
creditors in full. The chairman then, after some 
further observations, presented Mr. Edwards with a 

ld watch and chain. Mr. Edwards returned thanks 

a suitable speech. Other complimentary toasts 
followed. 

AMELIORATION OF CHINA TREATMENT.—On 
Thursday evening a meeting of the Howard Associa- 
tion (of which Lord Brougham is patron), was held 
at Stoke Newington. Stafford Allen ided. 
The secre of the association, Mr. illiam 
Tallack, in ining its object, adduced many in- 
teresting particulars relative to the prisons and to 
the prevention of crime. Amongst other facts he 
stated that whilst many of the prisons of this country 
are built in a style of extravagance and palatial 
splendour, the results of the labour of their inmates 
do not average 2/. per head per annum, whilst the 
average of each prisoner exceeds 30/. per 
annum. He alluded particularly to the necessity for 
making more distinction in the treatment of the 
multitudes of petty offenders whose misery and 
poverty are the root of their misdemeanours. For 
the smaller class of criminals guilty of violence and 
cruelty (especially to women, dren, and dumb 
& , deterrent treatment is essential. On the 
motion of Mr. Joseph John Fox, seconded by Mr. 
Robert Alsop, the following} resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, viz :— 

This meeting desires to express its cordial approval of the 
objects of the Heward Association, and especially of the 
advocacy of a much greater resort to industry, of a reforma- 
tory and useful tendency, than is at present enforced in pri- 
sons; the disuse of prolonged cellular isolation, and of de- 
grading n such as the shot-drill, crank, and tread - 
mill ; the exercise of more preventive effort in the treatment 
of the large class of minor offenders ; the pomp onion to poor 


reons to by instalments the fines imposed for pett 
— ; and the promotion of adult . 


or, other wise, of establishments, by the State, for the tempo- 
rary industrial occupation (under proper restrictions) of 
discharged prisoners. 

Another resolution, moved by Mr. Dell and seconded 


by Mr. Jackson, was passed, appointing three gentle- 


The youngest 
children to 
. brought before 
the magistrate at the Clerkenwell Police-court on 
iday, and those of them for whose future good 
behaviour ample security was not given were re- 
y might be transferred to 


INDUSTRIAL ParTNeRsHIPs oF CLOTHIERS.—On 
evening a meeting, numerously attended 

of the clothing trade, working men, and 

bridge Hall, Newman- 


the principles of 
32 to an 


capital of 26,000/., in shares of 1/. each, aims at the 
formation of an establishment in a central position, 
for the — * * sale of all —＋ of cloth- 
ing, conducting its business according to a system 
hitherto unknown among the shopkeepers in London 
—that of dividing the profits to arise from its opera- 
tions in stated proportions between the capitalist, the 
— and the customer. Mr. Hughes, M. P., 
presided. 

Tue Satz or IxroxLcArm Liquors on Sunpay. 
—On Monday a very influential meeting was held 
in ter, which was attended by ministers and 
laymen of all denominations, to confer upon the best 
means to be adopted to close the public-houses on 
Sundays. The result of the g was that a 
resolution was adopted to the following effect: 
That this conference believes it to be essentiall 
n for the welfare of the people of this 
kingdom that the sale of intoxicating liquors on 
Sundays shall be discontinued, and that a central 
association be now formed, for the Lary tag of 
prosecuting an earnest appeal to Parliament for such 
amen of the law as will extend the existing 
restrictions, so as to secure this object.” Other reso- 
lutions bog adopted, appointing the officers, collect- 


funds, &c. 
ur Prosecution or Ex-Governor Exnn.— The 
Eyre Defence not satisfied with havin 


Committee, 
retained Sir William Bovill, the Solicitor-General, } 


must needs do their best to gag Mr. Coleridge. They 
accordingly endeavour to force a retainer on him in 
the name of Mr. Eyre, on the ground that the 
Jamaica Committee is an impersonal body, and has 


Ppo 
men “ to recommend the above objects to the ur- 
able attention of the local members of Parliament as 
suitable opportunities may arise.“ Amongst the 
patrons of the Howard Association we observe the 


lands around the Dead Sea and develop the immense 
treasures which they contain. Indeed, we suppose 
every gallon of the water of that sea might be pro- 
fitably distilled, so as to separate from it the various 
mineral salts in which it is so rich.“ 


names of Lord W. Lennox, the Right Hon. Dr. ns i 
Lushington, Sir Walter Trovelyan, Bart.» Sir Joho | yiegn papers declare thet matrimony hae thio year 
* Nr 8 1 * ‘| been an “ epidemic” in that country. In Ohio the 
otimatl ene shia names of eoveret Well kins ongst the | official returns show that the marriages in that State 
ena eo tm wn magis- for the year ending July 1, 1866, were 20 per cent. 

Tun Lee Prrorromm— A wubdli o meet. | More than for any previous year. The Cincinnatr 
ing was held on Friday evening in the 3 of | Gazette has the foliowing philosophical paragraph on 
the Holborn Workhouse for the purpose of protesting the subject :—‘ The reason for this great increase in 
against the forcible removal of the industelal classes one Year is very obvious. The majority of the men 
fom their homes, and of supporting the Evicted | of theas probably west wihh cogurements of marvige 
healthy dwellings ogy ge oo 6. N De. to be fulfilled after the war. Others who could not 
The Hon. Mr. Worthington f St. Ecker Holborn, be married for prudential reasons found themselves 
mined on that day. The pri 4 is teati- dhe chat. Ms, George Oraikshank prepesd better off at the close of the war, and made haste to 
— 2 — 2 C Sy ; 


of alterations 
altogether 3,162, 86 0d, He denied that! mont which art poine oot in the metropolin — 


no locus standi asa prosecutor. Mr. Coleridge was | 
retained by Messrs. Shaen and Roscoe in due form, 
and for a purpose explicit 
muzzle him is a pei 
2 and 


marry. These and other reasons which may be sup- 
posed brought on a much greater number of marriages 
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in the year subsequent to the war than in any previous 
year. Any idea, thereſore, that Ohio will not have 
as many people in 1870 as if the war had not ooourred 
is extremely fallacious. We lost but $0,000 men in 
the war (a great number, certainly), and this the 
recuperative power of nature will much more than 
make up. There is, however, a considerable differ- 
ence in the proportion of marriages in different 
countries.” | 

A ReMARKABLE DREAM. -A strange story is told 
ol a farmer in Pennsylvania, who so the story runs— 
had a dream, during the recent severe and protracted 
storm, that the fill across a chasm some hundred feet 
deep, on the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad, 
near Mansfield, Ohio, had given way under a 
passenger-train, and let it down into the abyss. The 
next morning he visited the place and found the road 
all right, but the dream made such an impression 
upon his mind that he could not sleep that night. 
Getting up, he procured a lantern, and went to the 
chasm, and found that the fill had been washed out 
since morning, leaving nothing but the unsupported 
ties and track over the chasm. Hearing the train 
approaching, he clambered across the break, and, 
running down the road succeeded in stopping it just 
at the edge of the chasm. The train was a very 
large one, and was filled with persons who had been 
to the great Union Meeting at Mansfield. 


Woney Market and Commercial 
Intelligence, 


City, Tuesday Evening. 

The feelings of stagnation and languor that have 
taken possession of the money market since the panic, 
still remain in force. 

At this moment when the public are keeping such 
large balances at their bankers, and shunning per- 
manent investments, the result of the biddings for the 
850,000/. of Victoria Government Six per Cent. Deben- 
tures, has attracted much attention. The total applied 
for was no less than 3, 075, 000“., of which 1,526,000/. was 
at and above the official minimum or reserved price, 
which was 10. 10s. The total number of tenders was 
418, and all those below 101“. 15s. 6d. will receive no 
allotment. The largest amount applied for in any 


one tender was 300,000“. (at 103“. 5s.), and the 


lowest 1001. ; as the interest will run from July 1st, the 
official minimum was about equivalent to par. 


The amount of these biddings is regarded by some as 
a sign that confidence is about to revive among that 
portion of the public who have money to invest. 

The Bank return showed an increase of 250,5501. in 
the reserve of notes, and an increase of 346, 2381. in the 
bullion. Subjoined in a comparison of the present 
position of the Bank and price of consols for the week 
ending November 3, 1866, with the.corresponding date 
of last year :— 


Nov. 8, 1866, Nov, 4. 1°65. 
Bank bullion . 416,723,598 £13,227,803 
Bank reserve . 6,952,430 5,314,960 
Notes in circulation. 23, 810,455 21,847,305 
Rate of discount . 4tpercent. . 7 percent. 
Price of Consolsformoney 89 : 885 


The reason now assigned for maintaining the rate of 
discount at its present figure is that the direotors fore- 
see the probability of a drain of bullion to Egypt, in 
payment of raw cotton. 

Consols are now quoted at 893 to 4 for money, and 
898 to J for the December account. Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire have fallen to 40. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Friday's Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 87, 
or the week ending Wednesday, Oct. 31. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued . . . 430, 762,888 Government Debt 411, 015, 100 
|Other Seourities . 6, 984,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 15,762,885 


4280, 762, 88 5 


290, 762,885, 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Froprietors Oapital g 14, 558. 000] Government Seouri- 

Rest dee 8,226,411 ties (inc. dead 

Public Deposits.... 3,921,153} weight annuity) 212, 193, 859 

Other Deposits .... 17, 859, 471] Other ties .. 20,078,858 

Seven Day and other Notes „„ „„ „„ 6,952,480 
6 625,828 Gold & Silver Coin 960,711 


440, 185,858 240, 186,858 
W. MILLER, chief Gashier. 
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Hirths, Marringes, and Denths. 


BIRTHS. 
ERCER.—October 25, at the Manse, Old, Northampton- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Henry William Mercer, of a son. 
GANNAWAY.—October 25, at Dacre-park, Lee, S. B, the 
wife of the Rev. J. F. Gannaway, of Travancore, India, of a 
daughter. 
HOWARD.—Norember 2, the wife of Mr. John B. Howard, 
1, = ga Villas, King Kdward’s-road, Hackney, of a 


MARRIAGES, 
SHEPPARD—DREWETT.—October 26, at Friend’s Meeting- 
house, Leighton Buzzard, John Norman Sheppard, of 


Hemel Hempstead, to Lucy, daugh b William 
Drewett, of Luton. No pen ih e amin 


CHARLWOOD—ARMSTRONG.—October 29, at the Congre- 
tional church, Ashurst Wood, East Grinstead, by the Rev. 
— — hen yd — 1 3 of East Grinstead, 
of Mr, ’ 
— : ohn Armstrong, of Owlet’s 


HODGRS—DAL/PON.—Oatober 10 at Westminster 
by the Rev. Samuel Martin, fo 


hard, second son of Mr. 


John G. Hodges, of Upper Holloway, to Sarah Ann, eldest 
daughter of Mr. John Dalton, of Millbank-street, West- 
minster. No cards, 

KNOX—WILLS.—October 80, at Highbury Chapel, Bristol, 
by the Rev David Thomas, B.A., assisted by the Rev H. 
M. Gunn, brother-in-law of the bride, George Walter Knox. 

second daughter of H. O. Wills, 


ELLIS—8SY KES.—October 30, at Queen-street Cha Leeds, 
by the Rev. W. Thomas, Mr. John Ellis, Wakefield, to 
Rhoda, youngest daughter of the late Mr. Samuel Sykes, of 
Fulneck, near Leeds. 

PUDUOPHATT — WORTH. — October 80, at Heath-street 

Hampstead, by the Rev. W. Brock, jun., John, 
oungest son of Stephen Puddephatt, E.;.. of Brook- 
huret Bucks, to Mary, second daughter of 8. wal Leake 
Worth. „of Oxford-street, and The Lodge, Wi; den. 

BRUMBY—MARSDEN.—October 31, at Rushomm gad 

Chapel, Manchester, by the Rev. R. M. Davies, of Olaham, 

Mr. Joshua Brumby, of Liverpool, to Martha Higginbotham, 
daughter of Mr. T. P. Marsden, of Manchester. 

WILL r — oe 23 55 the Con- 
regational chapel, St. Asaph, e Rev. R. hes, of 
Jonway, uncle of the bride, the Rev. John Williams, of 

Maintwrog, to Blizabeth, daughter of Mr. John Lloyd, 
Penisa’r Waen, near St. Asaph. 

NEWTON-—LAWRIE.- November 2, at Trinity Chapel, 
Ravensbourne-park. Lewisham, by the Rev. Dr. Macfarlane, 
ot Clapham, moderator of the United Presbyterian Synod, 
Frederick W. Newton, Esq., of Black River, Jamaica, to 
Isabella Nicholl, elder daughter of James Laurie, Esq., 
Perry-hill, Sydenham. No cards. 


DEATHS. 


BOWMAN.—October 16, at Gainford, near Darlington, of 
: consumption, aged twenty-two, Sarah Margaret, the beloved 
wife of Dr. F. W. Bowman, and daughter of the late Rev. 

Henry Birch, Congregational minister at Driffield. 

TURRILL.—October 25, at Great Milton, Oxfordshire. Mr. 
William Turrill, of the city of Oxford, aged twenty-seven. 

SMITH.—October 28, after a short illness, Mr. Thomas George 
Smith, of 78, New North-road, Hoxton (deacon of Pavement 
Chapel), in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 

WILSON. November 1, at Sherwood Hall, Mansfield, after 
twenty-four hours’ illness, William Wilson, Esq., aged sixty- 


ix. 
WÜUAITE. November 1, at Mildmay Park, Stoke Newington, 
Elizabeth Stullwood White, in the sixty-sixth year of her 


age. 3 

HOLLAND.—November 2, at 25, Lower Brook-street, Gros- 
venor square, Saba, wife of Sir Henry Holland, Bart., M. D., 
and eldeat daughter of the late Rev. Sydney Smith. 
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HoLLOWAv'S OINTMENT AND PLS — Universal Patronage. 
— Let all sufferers from general or local diseases take heart and 
follow the wake of thousands who ascribe their restoration to 
health to the use of these noble remedies. Rheumatism in 
the muscles or joints, gouty pains, neuralgic tortures, cramps, 
and spasmodic twitches, depart under the appropriate employ- 
ment of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. Bad leys, all kinds 
of ulcers, sores, wounds, burns, pimples, cutaneous inflamma- 
tious, and dropsical swellings, are met with and quickest 
conquered by this Ointment, which happily combines harm- 
lessness with efficiency. The reputation which Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills have acquired throughout the habitable 
globe should induce every afflicted person to give them a trial 
before despairing of relief or abandoning hope —[ ApvT.] 
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Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Loxpoy, Monday, Nov. 5. 


There was a moderate supply of English wheat fresh up 
to this morning’s market, the condition of which was not 
very good, It met a slow sale, at a decline of 28. per qr. on 
the rates of this day se’nnight. Foreign was held firmly, and 
a fair amount of business transpired, at quotations equal to 
those of Monday last. Barley avout the same in value, but 

d searcely so good. Beans and peas firm. The arrivals 
of oats for the week was large, the bulk still being from 
Rus · ian ports. Geod heavy old oate realised late rates, but 
inferior samples and new oorn were not a free sale, and prices 
of such were in favour of the buyer. 


OURRENT PRIOES, 


WHEAT— 2. 8. 
red, oll. . 60 to 566 Grey .. . „„ 88 to 85 
44 51 Ma le aoe ee ee 8 8 
White, old ee ee 56 62 Wh te ee ee ee 87 40 
97 new ee „„ 60 56 Boilers ee woe ee 88 40 
Foreign red .. .. 48 62 Foreign, White. 88 40 
97 white se 52 
MiPuglish malting. $1 20 3 
lieh m 8. 
Chevalier .... 88 4 04 
Distilling .. . 27 
Foreign... «2 ef 2 27 Scotch power 2 — — 
MALT— toe 
Pale ee 1 0 se 54 
Chevalier . 64 
Brown . 48 


BEANS—= 
Ticks. „. 42 44 FLoUR— 
Harrow ee ee ee 44 47 Town made ee 600 47 50 
Small .. .. é 47 51] Country Marks .. 86 89 
Egyptian . 87 41] Noriolk & Suffolk 84 86 


BREAD. — Loxpox, Monday, Nov. 6. — The prices of 
wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 84d, to d.; house- 
hold ditto, 7d. to 8d. : 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, 


Monpay, Nov. 5.—The total imports of foreign stock into 
London last week amounted to 15,693 head. In the corre- 
sponding week in 1865 we received 10,909 head; in 1864, 
18,674; in 1868, 10,896; in 1862, 11,980; in 1861, 12,755; in 
1860, 6,824; and in 1859, 6,204 head. There was a large 
eupply of foreign beasts on sale here this morning, in fair 
average condition. The trade was consequently heavy, on 
lower terms, The primest French and Tonning beasts realised 
4s. 10d. per 8lbs. The best Dutch sheep were worth 5s. 8d. 
per 8lbs. The arrivals of beaste fresh up this morning from 
our own grazing districts were only moderate. There were 
some really prime beasts in the market; but the general 
quality of the supply was only middiing. All breeds moved 
off heavily, at a decline in the quotations, compared with 
Monday last, of quite 2d. per 8lbs. The general top quotation 
was 5s. 2d. per Slbs. — Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
and Northamptonshire, we received 1,700 Shorthorns, &c.; 
from other parts of England, 700 various breeds; from Scot- 
land, 30 Scots and crosses; and from Ireland, 50 oxen and 
heifers. The supply of sheep was only moderate. Most breeds, 


heavy, and the quotations gave way 2d. per Slbs. Prime 
Downs and halt. breds wh nae) hands at 6s., and prime 
Lincolns at bw 4d. per Sibs. There was a slow demand for 
calves—the show of which was moderate—on former terms— 
viz, from 48. 6d. to 5s, 6d. per Slbs. The sale for pigs was 


very inactive, on easier terms, The highest figure was 56. 
per Slbs. 


81 English feed. 1 26 


however, came to hand in improved condition. The sale was | 


«a6 edis¢aéd 
Inf. coarse beasts.8 4 tos 8 Prime Southdown 5 10 to 6 0 
1 

0. calves 4 6 6 

Prime Scots, &0., 5 0 6 2 Prime mall. 6 2 6 6 
Ooarse inf. sheep. 3 8 4 0 Large hogs 4 0 4 6 
Second quality f 2 5 0 Neatsm. porkers.4 8 5 0 
Pr. coarse woo ft a 


Quarter-old store pigs, 30s. to 388. each, Suckling Calves, 
208. to 21s, 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL, Monday, Nov. 5. 


These m 
of meat, Generally s 
s. The rts of 


Lilisto belt». . 2 3602 4 k Pt t% 
: * r . * 5 

Middling ditto .8 6 4 0 iat pet : ＋ 4 4 5 
Prime large do. .4 2 4 4 Middlin tto .4 2 4 6 
Do. mall do.. .4 4 4 61 Prime dite 48 50 
Large pork. . .3 8 4 6)Veal.. . 43 5 8 


COVENT GARDEN, Loxpox, Saturday, Nov, 3. 


Importations of pears, apples, grapes, and other autumnal 
roduce have this week 1 — heavy. Pineapples and hot- 
ouse grapes are in excess of the demand. N 


‘ ew oranges 
pad 2 — 2 condition, and are selling at from 
8. . per 100. and grapates have also 
made t appearance ; 1 fetch J. 6d. per dozen, 
and the latter 0s. to 6s. per d Kent cob nutes 
slightly advanced in price. pears consist 4. 
— 1 q Angouléme, Louise 5 e of 
„ aD - Vegetables N t. 
onions realise fiom 6g. to 12s. per 0 oh 
consist of orchids, asters, dahlias, calceolarias, 
fuschias, balsams, cockscombs, mignonette, and roses. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Nov. 6.—The arrivals last 
from Ireland were 1,695 fürkins butter and 2,742 bales 9 
and from foreign ports 20,832 casks, &., butter, and 1,004 
bales of bacon. The business transacted in the Irish butte 
market was very limited, the extreme mildness in the weather 
against the sale; quotations are merely nominal. 
Foreign declined 2s. to 4s. per cwt. ; best Dutoh 1 I8s. to 120s. 
The bacon market further declined 3+. to 3s. per owt. ; sales 
4 1 Waterford made 628. on board, 3 Fin proportion 


FOTATORS. — Bonoοσ n n AND SPITALFIRLDs, Monday, 
1 markets are tolerably r supplied with bot 
oreign aud home-grown toes. The demand is chi con- 
fined to fine parcels, in which a fair ave 2 business 7 
at late rates. Inferior qualities are neglected. Last week’s 
import was 8 bags and 24 baskets from Rotterdam, 261 casks 
Jersey, 8 barrels Bremen, 60 sacks Dieppe, 40 bags Hamburg, 
3 packages Boulogne, and 18 packages Nieu Diep. Yorkshire 
Regents, 9%. to Ilus.; Fiukes, 100s. t» is.; Kent and 
Essex Regents, 70s. to 130s. ; s, tJ. tv 110s,; Scotoh 
Regents, 80s. to 1108. per ton. 
BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, Nov. 5.—Our 
market remains without material change; fine ere . 
still in request at last week's quotations, and pri of 
qualities continue very firm. Our trade, although not brisk, 
is steady, and no alteration of im nos is looked for on this 
side of Christmas. The inquiry for yearlings. olde, and Ame- 
ricans noticed in our last report has resulted in large sales, 
and transactions of more importance in this class af hops are 
expected before long. from Bavaria and emia 
are more encouraging, a better feeling prevails in the 
markets there, imparting more firmness to prices. Belgian 
advices without change. New York advices to the 23rd ult. 
report the market as firm for all kinds of 1866 growth, with a 
decidedly upward tendency. Really fine 1866 hops command 
650. per pound, lower sorts, 570. to 6%c. Sussex, 140. to 168s. ; 
2 0 2323 2 Mid and Kast Kent, 1603. 
; Farn an untry, 160s. to 2-3s.; \ earlings, 
90s. to 1408. The imports oi foreign hops into London last 
week were 40 bales from Calais, 89 from Boulogne, 70 from 
Rotterdam, 186 from Hamburg, 65 from Ostend, 343 from 
Antwerp, 75 from Bremen, and 65 from Dunkirk, 


SEED, Monday, Nov. 6.—There was scarcel au 
of English cloverseed, and prices were — 4 — 2 
generally. Foreign red samples were held for very high prices, 
and not many showing. White cloverseed is extreme x 
and few sellers of fine. White mastardseed remains d ts 
leading houses having got their supply, there is no anxiety to 
make more purchasers, and those holders who stood out too 
— must submit to very moderate rates. Canaryseed of fine 
quality remains dear. Winter tares were taken in small par- 
cels, at former quotations. 


WOOL, Monpay, Nov. 5,—BSince our last report there has 
been very little business doing in any kindof wool. Prices, 
however, are well supported. The quantity of wool on offer 
is still limited, and it is understood that very light stocks 
continue to be held on the continent. 


OIL, Monday, Nov. 5,—Linseed oil moves off slowly a 
88s percwt. on the spot. For rope oil the market is quiet 
on * — a ae —4 inquiry. Cocoa-nut 
an m oils are y. is very at dls. to 
Als. 6d. for America, and 408. for French spirlis. 


TALLOW.—Lonpon, Mo „ Nov. 5.—The tallow trade 
is quiet, at about late rates. P. T, O. is quoted at 44s. 3d. 
r o t., 448. jor delivery to the end of the year, and 45s. 6d. 
spring delivery. Rough fat is selling at Ys. did. per 8lbs. 
COALS, Monpay, Nov. 5.—Market very heavy, at last 
day's rates. Hetton’s, 22s. ; Hartlepool, 22s. ; Tees, 21s, 9d.; 
New Hartlepool, 2ls.; Wyburn, 17s. ; Warnoliffe, 19s. 6d. ; 
Byron, 19s. 6d.; Braddylis, 20s.9d.; Holywell, 17s. ; Hart- 
leys, 178. 3d. Fresh ships, 24; screw steamers, 27; left from 
last day, 14; ships at sea, 50. 


Pe me 
— — 


Advertisements, 


HA DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 
GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is | {he best 
‘Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rusty bair dyed instantly 
to a beautiful aud natural or black 1 the least 
C 
f 0 e repu 1 a 
21 W. Gillingwater, 868 (late 96), oswell-road. Sent free 
to any railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 3s. 6d., 58. 6d. 
and 108. 6d. each. Beware of Counterfeits. 


AIR DESTROYER for removing super- 
fluous hair on the face, neck, and arms, This great dis- 
figurement to female ment 5 e remov this 
and certain in effect. In boxes, 
with directions for use, 38. Gd. each. Sent free to any railway 
station, and may be had of Perfumers and Ghemists, and of 
he proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 854 (late 96), Goswell- road. 
ware of Counterfeits. ; 


LDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING- 
WATER’S QUININE POMADE prepared with can- 
des restores the hair in all cases of sudden valdness, or 
pa n 4 


} 


MGilling water, 858 (late 06) Goswelirond. Bent tree wo ou 


railway staticn, Beware of Counterfeits, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


rr 


Nov.’ 7, 1866, 


In a few days, price 4s. Gd., cloth, extra gilt top, | 


Ls on the EVIDENCES, DOC- 
‘TRINES, and rts of OHRISTIANITY. By 
Professor "> — r 
Royal Miltary Academy, Woolwich with a 41 Bie ae 
Portrait of the Author, and an Analytical and Gabel view 
of the Work by the Jats Rev. Robert Hall, M.A. 


William Wesley, 81, Fleet-street, London. 


INTERESTING WORKS OF TRAVEL 


Recently y;ublished, offered at the following prices by 
William Wesley, 81, Fieet-street, London. 


LEX ANDER’S (COLONEL SIR JAMES) 

SALMON FISHING IN CANADA. 1 Illas- 

trations, 8vo, cloth, published at 10s, 6d.; offered at 2s. 6d. 
(Lengman. ) 


NDERSON’S 
TRAVEL, EXPLO mee , and ADVENTURE in the 
OKAVANGO RIVER SOUrH AFRICA). Numerous fine 
full-page engra 8vo, cloth, published at 21s. ; 
Offered at 103. "Hurst and lackett. ) 


TKINSON’S (THOMAS WITLAM) 

ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA: A Narrative 

of Seven Years’ Experience and in Siberia, Mon- 

golia, The Kivghis’ Steppe Stop Chinese Tartary, and Central 

Asia. With numerous coloured illu-trations, ＋ oe and 

large map. Royal vo, cloth, published at N. 2s. ; offered at 
lés. As work of trave 


TKINSON’S (THOMAS WITLAM) 
TRAVELS in the REGION of the UPPER and LOWER 
AMOOR, With Map and numerous illustrations. Royal 8vo, 
published at N. 2s ; offered at 15s. 


BAINES (THOMAS, F.RG.8.) EXPLORA- 
TIONS E OUTH.West AFRICA, being an Account of 
a Journey in the Years 1861 and 62 from Walvisch Bay on the 


Western Coat to Lake Nagami and the Victoria Falls. 
Numerous illustra chromo frontispiece, and maps. Pub- 


lished at II. 1s. ; off at 9s. 
OWRING'S (SIR JOHN) THE KING- 
DOM AND PEOPLB OF SIA 2 vols., 8vo, fine 
coloured Plates. Maps, and Engravings, published at 1. 128.; 


offered at 10s. 6d. 
OKE'S (GEO. WINGROVE, Times’ Corre- 


| 1 75 0 NQUFST and COLONIZATION of 
RT wee — 1 er ** Morocoo. 
— ae 


bliahed offered at 
the LOWER BENGAL; with Fat Times’ correspondence 


GEO. WINGROVE) cerns and 
Tom Ubina. Fifth edition, with ay — Map, crown 8vo, 
“ ¢eloth, published at 6s.; offered at 

ICEY’S WARD pod MONTHS IN 


THE FEDERAL STA'ES. 2 vols., cloth, published 
at 218.; offered at 2s. 6a. (Macmillan.) 


‘8 VJ. J.) TOUR in SOUTH 
APRICA, reed J 2 of A ge Mauritius, Mada- 


— 
RET TAO S (GUSTAV) PICTURES of 


ty GRAN LIP in EIGHTEENTH and NINE. 
1 1 TEENTH CENTURI Second Series. Translated by Mrs. 
* 2 vols 2 — cloth, publish at Ila; offered at 


1868, (Chapman and Hall. 


“ AMILTON 8 (J. } WANDERINGS in 
* Ae por on. gah Illustrated 2 8vo, cloth, pub- 
offered at 28. Gd. (Murray 


D a EX- 
yey to the English, both goers 
„vo, extra, 2s.; 


13 EXPEDITION in RUPERTS 
n Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, 88. 6d.; originally 


5 55 
H 


le. 1 
Ha LAND, TRAVELS in the; with a 


* 4 to Damasous and Lebanon, by Mrs. Harvey. 
Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, published at 10s. 6d. ; 
—— at 28. 6d. 


ITTO S THE MOUNTAINS, VALLEYS, 
Got tnd RIVERS of the HOLY LAND ; being the Physical 


Joun Kitro, D. D., F. S. A., editor 
of the 50 N Naderial Bible Bible. * ys th Thousand, | 1866. Illustrated, 
in cloth, new edition, published at 2s. 6d.; offered at 2s. 


IRWAN (A. V., Eaq., of the MIDDLE 
TEMPLE), MODERN ANCE: ts Journalism, 
38 8 Society. Post oie published at 7s.; offered at 


‘K EMBLES (FANNY) JOURNAL of a 


RES DENCE on a GEORGIAN PLANTATION, 
Post 8vo, cloth, published at 10s. 6d. ; offered at ss. Ad. 


* r from the MUTINIES in 


OUDH By a Wounpep Orricer. 2 vols. Frontis- 
Published at 12s, ; offered at 4s. 


1 . in the SOUTH: An ACCOUNT of 
4 LIPB and ADVENTURE DURING the AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. 2 vols in 1, cloth, published at 218.; offered 


at 88 4d. 
n) ADVENTURES and 


OUAT’S 
RESEARCHES among the ANDAMAN ISLANDS, 


faked or, ered oan abe” 7% SOY Sats Pa 
ed S (HON. AMELIA) LETTERS 
fiom the UN —— STATES, CUBA, and CANADA, 
nw Parker.) Lag published at 16s,; offered at 3s. 


POLEBAMPrOWs (REV. T. S. and E. 


MEMOIRS, LETTERS, and DIARY ‘of REV. ng 3 
S. POMEHAM N, M. A., Chaplain of Lucknow durin 
— Mutiny. Fro ntispiece. P Published blished at 5s. ; adored 


nnn TRAVELS in NICARAGUA 
1 N. — — of AMERICA. 2 Vols., post 
1 VISIT on 


E MAN 'S (BERTHOLD 
Nl of 1 GUVEKNMENT PURPOSE to the 


mais LANDS. With 1 illustrations 


8vo, cloth gilt, 48. 6d. ; originally 143. 


T.) TRAVELS in MEXICO, 


MERIOCA, etc, Jilustrations in tinted litho 
post 8¥0, gloth, published at II. ls. ; offered 


to obtain the works at the annexed 
** direct to William Wesley, a1, Flos 
talogue of Re- 


W. W 
ot valuable 5 ed watt b. 6. 2. 


j 


NARRATIVE of | 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


The Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
are respectfully informed that arrangements have 
again been made with the leading Publishers for an 
early and abundant supply, during the New Season, 
of all forthcoming Books of generat interest. 

Revised Lists of Books added to the Library from 
January, 1865, to November, 1866, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced 
prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage 
free, on application. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY (Lnurnp), 
NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


NIMAL SAGACITY: a Selection of Re- 
markable Incidents illustrative of the Sagacity of 
Animals. In Prose and Verse. 13 by Mra. 8. C HALL. 
With many Engravings Cloth, fs ; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
(A Companion Volume to Our Dumb — a 
. 

London: S. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster - row. 


A GOLDEN YEAR;; and its Lessons of 
Labour, By the Authcr of Marian Falconer.” With 
Six Engravings. Cloth, 2s. 6d. (Second Edition.) 
3 [Shortly. 
London: 8. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster-row. 


HE GREAT PILOT, and His LESSONS. 


By Rev. R. Newron, D.D. Illustrated. Oloth. Is. 6d. 
Author’s Edition. [ Ready, 


London: 8. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster-row. 
HE VOICE of CHILDHOOD; or, the 


Influence and the Postev, the Wrougs and the Wants of 
our Little Ones, By Jonn DE Frainz. With Hight engrav- 
ings. Cloth, 6d (Second edition.) [ 7. 


London: S. W. Partridge, 9. Paternoster - row. 


6 


HE CLIFF HUT; or, the Perils of a Fisher- 


man’s Family. Ey Miss BAK ZWZLL, Author of Hannah 
Twist.” With many illustrations. Oloth, 1s. Shortly. 


London: 8. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster-row. 


OHN HEPPEL; or, “Just One a 
With Eight Engravings. Cloth, 1s. 


London: 8. W. Partridge, 9, AE: 


NHE STORY of LITTLE ALFRED. By 
D. J. E. Author eel of the Lost London.” with 
many engra\ ings. Cloth, 1s. gaat 
London: S. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster - ro 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 
MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Ottrnant, 


Author of Agnes.” 3 vols. 


ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGH- 


BOU RHOOD. By GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A., Author 
of Alec Forbes, &c, 8 vols. 


KINGSFORD. By the Author of “Son and 
Heir.” 2 vols, 


Also, just published, in 2 vols., 218., 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of LONDON 
LIFE. By the Author of Mirk Abbey,” &0. 


Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


DEAN ALFORD ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


HE GREEK TESTAMENT: with a Criti- 
cally revised Text; a Digest of Various Readings; 
Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; Prole- 
omena; and a copious Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
n English. For the Use of Theological Students and Minis- 
— By Henry AcrorD, D. D., Dean of Canterbury. In 
Four Vols, 8vo, 5“. 2s. 


Separately— 
VoL. 1.—THE Four Gospe.s. Fifth Edition. 28s. 
Vol. 2.—Acts to II. Cortntatans. Fifth Edition. 24s, 
Vout 8.—GaLaTraNs to PHiLEMuoN. Fourth Edition. 18s, 
Vol. 4, Pert l.—Heprews to st Prrex Third Edition 18, 
Vou, 4, Part II. r. JouN to REVELATION, Third Edition. 
148. 


TER NEW TESTAMENT for ENGLISH 
READERS: containiug the Authorized Version, with a 

revised English Text ; Marginal References; and a Critical 

and Explanatory Commentary. By the same Exitor. Now 

complete in Two Vols., or Four Parts, 8vo, price N. 148. 64, 

Separately— 

Vou. 1, Part I.—The Three First Gospzis, with a Map. 12s, 

VoL. 1. Palit II.—- Sr. JoHN and the Acts, 10s. 6d. 

VoL. 2, Part I.—The * pis LIS or St. Pa ur, with a Map. 168. 

Vol. 2, Part Il.—Heprews to REVELATION. 168. 

Rivingtons: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
Deighton, Bell, ond Co., Cam bridge. 


THIRD EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF 
RATIONALISM. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 25s. 


ISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 
of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE, By 
W. E. H. LRV, M.A, Third Edition. 

4% It is scarcely possible to) siderable powers of analysis, 
overrate the value of Mr. various and extensive reading, 
Lecky’s able and vigorous | with a happy skill in select- 
book, the style of which is as ing the illustrations most 
luminous and attractive as likely to . — his readers, 
ite learning is profound.”—jare among the literaiy ro- 
Spectator. sources he brings to his task. 

“The writer of this book 


Above all, he has a thorough 
has many special qualifica-|sympathy with the cause 
tions for the work he has 


whose fortunes he records,” — 
undertaken „A clear 


Guardian. 
and rhythmical iets con- 
London : Longman, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


PARKS from the ANVIL. By Erauv 
Burritt. With many engravings. Revised by the 
Author. Cloth, ls. 6d. (New edition) [Shortly. 


London: 8. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster-row. 
“A KISS for a BLOW;; or, a Collection of 
Stories for Children. By H. 0. Waionr. With Sight 
illustrations by H. Anelay, Esq. Cloth, ls. 6d. 
London: S. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster · row. 


[ Ready. 
OW PAUL’S PENNY BECAME a 
POUND. By the Author of “ Dick and his Donkey.’’ 
With Twelve engravings. Cover printed in colours, ls, 
(„Children's Friend Series.) Read 


2 
London: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 54, Fleet-street ; 
S. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster-row. 


OW PETER’S POUND BECAME a 
PENNY. By the Author of Dick and his Donkey.” 
With Twelve engravings. Cover printed in colours, ls. 
(“Children's Friend Series.) [ Ready. 
London: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 54, Fleet-atreet ; 
S. W. Partridge, 9, ” Paternoster-row. 


QuoRT STEPS for LITTLE FEET. By the 


Author of The Children’s Party.“ With Ten engrav- 
ne. . printed in colours, 1s. (“ Children’s Friend ” 
[Read 


9. 
. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 54, Fleet-street ; 
5. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 
Frop. 8vo, price 68.; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. , 
— I11⁵ð ̃ 6 
A Tale. 
THE WIFE'S TRiaLS. A Tale. Toned paper, fp. 
. A . 
8vo, 8a. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s, : ee 
THE LILLINGSTONES of SELLINGST GEE. Toned 
paper, facp. 8vo, 5s,; gilt edges, 5s 
CAMPION COURT. 25 Tale of the 1 Days of the Eject- 
ment, Two Hundred Years Ago. Fcp. Svo, 68.; gilt 
edges, 58. 6d. 
LOTTIE LONSDALE ; or, the Chain and its Links. 
She Lion Capes’ South , l 
ife,” “ Life of Dr. Arnold, 7 ° 4 
ig rn — 145 8 rn 40. Toned paper, fecp. 8vo, 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. H. INGRAHAM, 
Author of“ The Prince f the House of David.“ 
THE ens of DAVID. In 1 vol., fscp. 8vo, 
ce 66. 
y the same Author. a New Edition, 
THE PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; or, Three 
Years in the Holy City. By the Rev. J. H. IncraHam, 
With Right Illustrations. . 8vo, 8a, 6d. 


a a Now Edition of 


NAOMI; or rp ee. Jerusalem. 
With Forty-four Il) 


page Faecp vo, 7s. 6d. 
ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT MINDS, 1 

Author of Nursery Rhymes. „ Ulustrated with 240 
9 Faop. 8vo, 5s. ; cheap edition in 2 ‘ 


— Virtue Brothers and Co., 26, tyson 


By Mrs. J. 


WIF E. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 
[ ZOTUBES by the BEY. HUGH STOWELL 


VOLS. I. to IV., in aie pacing ‘price 10d, each, 
VOLS. I and II., in one vol., cloth, 28. 
VOLS. III. and IV., in one vol., cloth, 2s. 
VOLS. I. to IV., containing Fifty-two Lectures, in one vol., 
cloth, price 8s. 6d. 
„They contain some very startling statements and some 
8 appeals to the reason and conscience.””— The Christian 


„% We are glad to see a reissue of these admirable addresses.” 
—Derby Mercury. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


Now ready, One Vol., 540 pages, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 
[_YNTON GRANGE. A Novel. By J. B.S. 


HaRINGTON, 

Worth half-a-dozen of its ambitious three-volumed con- 
temporaries.”’—Court Journal. 

„An amusing, well-written tale, containing passages of great 

wer. — Header. 

It would de well if all our imaginative 83 were of 

ally sound and manly type.”— 
. Those who take up the volume 

down until the last page has been 8 

% Warrants the belief that there is on Nag any 3 
of a novelist’s art which Mr. Harington is not equal to.“ 
Christian World. 

‘** Containing some nice sketches of character.”—Jllustrated 
London N 


ews. 
‘* Intrinsically good and full of point.”—Sunday Times. 
There is a healthful tone pervading it—a love of nature, 
and a love of truth.“ Christian Spectator. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, N. O. 


will, not 2 . it 


NEW MUSIOAL SERIAL. 


a A of th the “ Part-Singer ” consists of Four Bren, 
nape ure 1 to ly th Publi 

yl an au 0 0 

with acourate ta of Standard P 2 899 and 

National M er with New 6 in- 
16 capabilities of most Choral Societies, 


2 — num bers published sent on applica · 


wi 


London : J. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


NEW SACRED PART SONG, 
Just published, price 2d., 


Tu CHRISTIAN MARINER. Compored 
by H. T. Lxstiz, Mus. Doo. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster- rom, I. O. 


— 


in the ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
BC hoe — purchased at 62, Pater- 


ustrations by GILBERT and 0 


Panis (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
1 


and large buyers supplied on the 


Free on receipt of the published 
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« PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PRESENT NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS REGISTERED, FIVE HUNDRED AND SIGHTY-THREE.) 


A HISTORY 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENCLAND, 


BY HERBERT S. SKEATS. 


To be complete in Six Bi-monthly Parts, price 2s. each to Subscribers, 
post free, or, when complete, demy 8vo, bound in cloth, (pp. about 
600), price 12s. Subscribers to the complete volume should not remit 
their e until the publication is announced. 


Part I. is already issued, and Specimen Copies may be had. on application to the Publisher, 
for 2s. in Stamps. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ORIGINAL PROSPECTUS OF THE WORK. 


. . . « lt is intended, in the Work now projected,t{to embrace not only a much later period, but a wider range than has been taken by any 
former outta. The History of the Free Churches of England will be considered with reference to the principles which they express, the work they have 
accomplished, and the difficulties with whick they have had to contend. Their political as well as their religious progress will be carefully traced. 


te The Work will treat of the Rise of Nonconformity after the passing of the Toleration Act; the sufferings of the Society of Friends; the theological 
controversies of the eighteenth century; the long history of the struggle for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts; the Church Establishment 
controversy of the years 1832 to 1837; and the subsequent agitation for complete Religious Equality. The progress and development of the Free as 
opposed to the State-Church principle and system will be considered, and the result, with respect to the character of the English people, of the work of the 


Free Churches be shown. With regard to the latter subjects it is intended, as will be necessary, to trace the history of the Established Church during the 
same period. | 


“The time to be brought under review in this Work embraces the most distinguished names in the history of English Dissent. Many of those who 
took their part in the Ejection under Charles II. were living and had founded Churches when William III. ascended the throne. To these follow, Daniel 
Defoe, Isaac Watts, Philip Doddridge, Thomas Price, Joseph Priestly, Michaiah Towgood, John and Charles Wesley, George Whitfield, Andrew Fuller, David 
Bogue, Robert Hall, John Foster, Rowland Hill, William Jay, John Angell James, and others. The history will close with the year 1851, when the Census 
of Religious Worship publicly established the numerical position, strength, and success of the Free Churches of England.“ 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF PART I. 


(From the Cristian Wo of September 14.) 


„Tho first part is devoted chiefly to the rise and growth of Nonconformity prior to the 
period at which the history properly begins, and it would be difficult to find a more 
able review of the Ecclesiastical History of England from the Reformation to the Revolu - 
tion than is here given tothe reader. Mr. Skeats bids fair to render a most important 
service to the Free Churches of the land, and it becomes them to sustain him in it by 


subscribing in large numbers to the work, and by taking care that no Congregational 
library shall be destitute of it.” 


(From the NonoonFrorMisT, September 26.) 


“The appearance of the first part of Mr. Skeats' History of the Free Ohurches of England, 
though it consists chiefly of but an ‘ Introduction,’ containing a sketch of the rise of Non- 
conformity, and of its struggles up to the time of the Revolution, demands an immediate 
recognition, and, as we think, a very warm and emphatic commendation to our readers, 
Within a few years we have had the period to which it relates, and its religious events, 
described by several accomplished pens; but we venture to say that this preliminary 
chapter is inferior to no such essay or narrative, in knowledge and research, in intelligent 
appreciation of the time, in breadth of view or in truth of representation.” 


(From the CorisTian Spectator for October.) 


„When Mr. Skeats announced his intention to write a History of the Free Churches, 
those who knew him, whether personally or through his literary and political labours, 
received the announcement with much gratification, convinced that such subjects as the 
historian of the Free Churches would have to treat could not be in hands more able or 


more just. . We may expect it to take and keep a high place in our historical 
literature,” 7 


(From the Frrenp for November.) 


„This work, which is to be completed in six parts, bids fair to be a popular and trust- 
worthy account of Nonconformity to the present time. . We notice that the author 


speaks fairly and respectfully of Friends, whose rise and persecutions are repeatedly J 
noti 


(From the Freeman, Nov. 2.) 


**So far as Part I. enables us to form a judgment, the exeoution will be as satisfactory 
asthe plan. The facts are carefully given and admirably grouped. The style is vivid and 
clear. The spirit is generous and candid, To Baptists he has done more justice than any 


previous historian ; a result we owe not to personal partiality, but to his convictions of 
undoubted historical fact.” 


(From the Cazistian Witnzss for November.) 


„Mr. Skeats has undertaken to meet a want which has long been felt amongst intelli- 
gent Nonconformists, and this first instalment of his work shows very clearly that he is 
thoroughly competent to the task.” ) 


(From the GX RAL Baptist MAGAZIN x.) 


„In these first hundred pages Mr. Skeats gives little more than an introductory sketch 
of the ecclesiastical conflict—extending from the Reformation to the Revolution, from the 
reign of Henry VIII. to that of William III.—in which our Nonconformist Churches had 
their rise. But this sketch is so ably drawn that we are warranted in expecting , a fair and 
noble work from the artist's hands. It the omens of the Introduction do not mislead us, 
this will be on the whole by far the best popular History of the Free Churches—best for 
fulness of information, for impartiality of tone, for grace of style, which it has been, or for 
some years is likely to be, our good fortune to receive,” 
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